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POETRY. 
MY WEALTH. 


BY WILLIAM WHITMAN BAILEY. 


I seek not the gold that shines 
In the depth of Western mines, 
For the sugar-maples hold 
In their hands a purer gold; 
In coin I wade knee-deep— 
All mine, if I care to keep, 
And a shower of ducats fall 
At my very faintest call. 
Who says that the wealth I own 
Is surpassed by a glittering stone? 
He feels not the mellow glow 
Of these trembling leaves, I know, 
Nor can he, by wildest guess, 
Conceive what I possess! 

Oct. 4, 1879. 























COLLEGIATE INSTRUCTION FOR WOMEN 
AT CAMBRIDGE. 


The new movement for the instruction of 
women by-the professors of Harvard Uni- 
versity has attracted peculiar attention, and 
partly because Cambridge has seemed to be 
the direction from which least could be ex- 
pected. The instruction may not all be of 
higher value than has before been secured for 
women, though some of it undoubtedly is; 
but it excites interest as proceeding from the 
officers of our oldest university, and as being 
based avowedly on the established methods 
of that institution. The examinations for 
admission, for instance, were simply dupli- 
cates, so far as possible, of the regular col- 
lege examinations, and they were held in a 
college hall, at the Botanic Garden. All the 
instruction is given by the university pro- 
fessors and tutors; and the final examina- 
tions are intended to be the same with those 
of the university. The following are the 
latest facts in regard to the membership and 
distribution of studies in what is popularly 
called, at Cambridge, the ‘‘annex.” 

The organizers of the new classes said be- 
forehand that if they could secure, for the 
first year, ten good students, they should be 
well satisfied. The whole number now en- 
tered is twenty-five, of whom four have 
taken the regular four years course, identi- 
cal with that of undergraduates in the col- 
lege. On account of the short notice given, 
there was no time for the high schools and 
academies to prepare a special class for ad- 
mission; but it is understood that the Bos- 
ton Latin School for girls will present a class 
of six or seven, next year. Of the four en- 
tered for the full course, three are daught- 
ers of clergymen, and one of a: New York 
merchant. One of the four had been pre- 
pared for the Boston University, and one 
had been a member of the Boston Latin 
School for girls. Only these four were re- 
quired to pass the college entrance examin- 
ation, in all departments; but all those who 
study Latin, Greek or Mathematics were 
required to pass the regular entrance exam- 
ination for these particular departments; 
while those taking other studies passed such 
private examinations as their teachers chose. 

Of the whole twenty-five there are six 
who take Greek, ten take Latin, one San- 
skrit, three English, six German, six French, 
five Philosophy, six Political Economy, 
three History, one Music, eight Mathemat 
ics, three Physics, three Botany. Nine en- 
ter for one course only; the average of the 
remaining sixteen being rather more than 





three courses. To be more minute; two of 
the Greek students take Aischylus and 
Thucydides with Prof. Goodwin; one takes 
Greek composition with Prof. White; and 
three take Plato and Homer with Mr. 
Briggs. In Latin, one takes Pliny and Tac- 
itus with Prof. Lane; three take Latin com- 
position with Mr. Gould, and five Livy and 
Horace with Mr. Hale. The English class 
is in the literature of the Jast two centuries 
with Prof. A. S. Hill. In German, two take 
Goethe with Mr. Bartlett, three elementary 
German with the same, and one takes com- 
position with Mr. Sheldon. In French, 
four take La Fontaine and Racine with 
Prof. Bécher and two take the literature of 
the nineteenth century with Prof. Jacquinot. 
In Philosophy, all take Prof. Palmer's in- 
troductory course; the course in Political 
Economy is also elementary. In History, 
two study the French Revolution with Mr. 
Bendelari, and one the Reformation with 
Mr. Emerton. In Mathematics, two take 
the Calculus with Prof. J. M. Peirce; three 


take Analytic Geometry with Mr. Byerly; 


two take Solid Geometry, ete. with Mr. 
Briggs; and one takes an advanced course 
on Quaternions, with Prof. B. Peirce—a 
course not announced in the original pro- 
gramme. In Physics, all study Light and 
Heat with Mr. Willson; and the botanical 
students pursue laboratory practice under 
Prof. Goodale. 

This variety of studies shows a whole- 
some range of tastes, and the ‘‘electives”’ 
sought belong rather to the more difficult 
than to the easier courses offered. Several 
of the students are teachers, in active em- 
ployment, who can take but a single study. 
One student is a graduate of Smith College, 


who comes to Harvard for history and po- 


litical economy; while the student of *“‘qua- 
ternions” is a Vassar graduate and pupil of 
Prof. Maria Mitchell. Another of the stu- 
dents spent a year or two at Wellesley; and 
another was for a time principal of the 
Oread Institute at Worcester. Eight of the 
twenty-five reside in Cambridge, the family 
of one having removed there for that pur- 
pose. Among these eight are two daught- 
ers of Prof. Longfellow, one of ex-Prof. 
Horsford, and one of Mr. Arthur Gilman, 
the secretary of the ‘‘annex.” There are 
two students from New York, one from 
Connecticut, one from Vermont, and one 
from Missouri. The recitations take place 
in some cases at the houses of the profess- 
ors, and in other cases at rooms hired for 
the purpose by the superintending commit- 
tee. 

To my mind, the great merit of the whole 
enterprise is not so much that it does some- 
thing to remove the stigma of onesidedness 
that has so long rested on Harvard, as that 
it is a weight thrown into the scale of 
thorough training, so far as it goes. In re 
spect to the education of young women, I 
confess to astrong sentiment against the 
whole race of ‘‘summer schools,” and 
against all courses of winter lectures, how- 
ever good, not followed by systematic ex- 
amination. All these may be pleasurable 
excitements or useful stimulants; but what 
is peculiarly needed is thorough training. 
To study somewhere and under some good 
teacher some one thing; to study it accu- 
rately and faithfully and to be tested by 
some sort of examination afterwards, this 
seems to me to be the beginning of educa- 
tion. I confess that such exercises as those 
at Concord last summer, for instance, 
seemed to me likely to be only an injury to 
untrained and crude minds, however pleas- 
ant or profitable they might be to those al- 
ready disciplined. American men and 
women are already too willing to believe 
that they can take in the most difficult 
study at a glance, or develop it out of their 
own internal consciousness, or by listening to 

‘conversation” ;—what we need is to begin 
with mental discipline, always softened and 
enriched of course by intellectual enthusi- 
asm. As astep in this direction, the new 
Harvard courses look very promising. 

T. W. H. 
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LETTER FROM INDIANA. 





The Woman's State Industrial Association, 
Agricultural Interests, Ete. 

EpiTors JouRNAL:—At this rather late 
date I will mention a few facts in connec- 
tion with the interests and industries of the 
women of Indiana, and although it appear 
behind the time torefer to the part our 
women took in the recent State Fair, it is 
not too late to ‘‘post” our friends in other 
States in regard to the status of women 
here. I came near saying in the West, for 
very naturally, when writing to a paper 
published in Boston, we think of ourselves 
as being in the West, and of Boston as far 
away, as we used to think of it, in the time 
of stage coaches and canal boats. But now, 





Indiana, and especially Indianapolis, *‘the 
city of concentric circles,’ from which di- 
verge so many railroads and telegraph wires, 
is so far to the east that when we go to the 
broad prairies and plains of the great West, 
we feel sort of shrivelled up, and are fear- 
ful of being counted in as old fogies from 
the East, by the robust, stately, enterpris- 
ing people who inhale the prairie breezes, 
and do everything on a broad scale. And 
unless you have capital, or that grand thing 
—enterprise, enthusiasm, brains, and can 
tell what you can’ do and the best and quick- 
est way to do it, you will stay in the old 
fogy furrow and be obscured the next time 
the great plowshare of advance turns under 
the old to give place to the new and vigorous 
growth that shall follow. 

But we live Hoosiers will not yield the 
palm, even to the West; though we love her 
we are conscious of being “able to hold our 
own” (palm). 

We say, in simple truth, that we have 
much State pride; we are patriotic; we are 
enthusiastic. Our women are wide-awake, 
and our men do not seem at all disposed to 
administer to them the syrup of poppy, but 
rather stimulate them to activity. 

One year ago, at the State Agricultural 
Fair, chiefly through the influence of ladies 
residing at Indianapolis, a very creditable 
display was made of the industries of wo- 
men. The ladies worked up this Woman’s 
Department in three weeks’ time. They 
worked under many difficulties. 

Within the past few years the agricultural 
fairs had degenerated, so far as Woman’s 
industries were concerned. As horse-racing 
increased, domestic exhibits decreased, and 
less and less premiums were offered for the 
industries of women. But with the encour- 
agement of the State Board of Agriculture, 
the ladies referred to, worked as best they 
could and had the satisfaction of a very 
successful exhibit in their department. 

During the week of the Fair, these ladies 
held a meeting and formed a permanent or- 
ganization under the name of the ‘‘Woman’s 
State Industrial Association.” The object 
of the association being to advance the in- 
terests of woman’s work. Officers were 
elected as follows: Mrs. M. E. Haggart, In 
dianapolis, President; Miss Mary D. Nay- 
lor, Indianapolis, Corresponding Secretary ; 
Mrs. Joseph Cobb, Indianapolis, Recording 
Secretary; Mrs. Ruth Wales, Treasurer. 
Added to these officers, vice-presidents were 
appointed throughout the State, also a press 
committee, whose duty it is to have pub- 
lished in the newspapers such matter as 
shall inform the public and aid the interests 
of the Association. The State Board of 
Agriculture invited the ladies’ board to at- 
tend a session of that body in order to con- 
sult concerning mutual interests, and elected 
the officers of the Woman’s State Industrial 
Association, ex-officio members of the State 
Board of Agriculture. 

During the past year much has been ac- 
complished by the Woman’s Industrial As- 
sociation. Higher premiums were offered 
for Woman’s work, and, as a consequence, 
at the recent State Fair, the Woman’s De- 
partment was an attractive feature, and an 
improvement over last year’s display. The 
State Board, very willingly of course, 
turned over all the work of taking entries, 
etc., tothe women. With our present suc- 
cess and the promise of the future, we pre- 
dict great things for the exhibits of the in- 
dustries of women in the coming years at our 
Agricultural Fairs, ‘‘Oh, what shall the har- 
vest be?” when the labor of ,Woman is 
equally honored with that of Man, and 
when a high premium shall be placed upon 
her work beside that of Man’s work. 

It was during our recent Agricultural 
Fair, that we were honored by a visit from 
President Hayes and his estimable wife, 
General Sherman, and Secretary R. W. 
Thompson—our own Colonel Dick, who 
long ago earned the name of the ‘‘silver- 
tongued orator” of Indiana. 

Indianapolis gave a right generous and 
enthusiastic reception to the President and 
party. The whole city was a-flutter with 
flags and decorations. One of the most 
magnificent industrial parades ever seen 
took place on the fourth day of the fair, 
headed by the President and party. The 
whole city turned out to witness or join in 
the display. The procession wastwo hours 
anda half in passing a given point. All 
business houses were closed, and every per- 
son, of whatever party, joined in the enthu- 
siasm. Thousands of people arrived on the 
trains from all directions; general good or- 
der ruled the day. 

At the fair grounds, a pavilion was erect- 
ed, from which the President, General Sher- 
man and Secretary Thompson addressed the 
multitudes. At the conclusion of which 
the presidential party passed into the Expo- 
sition Building and the reception of Mrs. 





Hayes took place in the Woman’s Depart- 
ment. Mrs. Gov. Wallace and Miss Mary D. 
Naylor were a committee from the Woman’s 
Industrial Association to escort the honored 
guest to the place of reception. As the 
presidential party ascended the stairway the 
Ladies’ Cornet Band of Indianapolis struck 
up an appropriate piece, executed in their 
best manner. A magnificent pavilion was 
furnished and decorated, in which to receive 
Mrs. Hayes. Miss Naylor introduced the 
distingushed guest to the president of the 
Board, Mrs. Mary C Haggart, who gave an 
address of weicome, which was gracefully 
received. The Ladies’ Cornet Band seemed 
to attract special attention from Mrs. Hayes. 
Her bright, pleased smile, and evident ad- 
miration of the band and their performance, 
was a well-merited compliment. 

The pavilion furnished in honor of Mrs. 
Hayes, was a marvel of beauty. The drap- 
ings and floral adornments were rich and 
artistic. Across the drapery, on one side, 
was the inscription wrought in evergreens: 
‘“‘THUS WE DELIGHT TO HONOR A TRUE 
WOMAN.” These appropriate words were 
suggestec by our noble Mrs. Gov. Wallace. 
Flowers were arranged most tastefully about 
the apartment, but the Floral Chair was the 
chief object of admiration. This was dec- 
orated in honor of the wife of the Presi- 
dent, who occupied it a portion of the time 
she graced the pavilion with her presence. 
It wasa bamboo chair, literally covered with 
flowers, arranged with great care and taste. 
It was the work of Miss Mary Avery and 
Miss Minnie Hannaman, of Indianapolis. 

Our State Board of Agriculture, at this 
last Fair, ruled out the sale of liquors from 
the grounds, It took ahard fight—morally 
—to do this, but they gained the victory on 
the side of morality. They have washed 
their hands of the liquor traffic; it is a sign 
and a token of a better day in the future. 

HELEN VY. AUSTIN. 

Richmond, Ind. 

~>-¢ 


REPUBLICANISM OUR DUTY. 





Our Senators of to-day cannot wear the 
Roman toga: but they may enjoy the priv- 
ilege of doing their duty, for all that. We 
are sorry to see so well known a lecturer as 
Doctor John Lord (Union Hall course), 
firing at our representatives over the shoul- 
ders of Cicero and the ancients. We feel 
that is the duty of every thinking citizen to 
uphold our republican institutions with 
might and main, not to weaken the cause of 
self-government by invidious comparisons 
between what might be and what is. 

If the Roman republic, whose decline 
Cicero saw was a failure, it was only a 
failure after five hundred years’ successful 
duration; and the fact that so delicate an or- 
ganism as that of a republic, could be kept 
running so long a time in antiquity, ought 
to encourage us to hope that it may run for- 
ever in our own days. 

Before men had watches they thought 
themselves very happy with ponderous 
clocks, before that with clepsydras. Not 
the Comte de Chambord himself, king of 
modern conservatives, wrapped in_ his 
snowy flag, would desire to drag along an 
eight-day clock at his heels, instead of car- 
rying a Geneva watch in his pocket. So it 
is with governments. The ancient rule of 
warlike chiefs may be likened to the rudest 
instruments for the regulation of time, the 
more advanced forms, such as a national 
monarchy, etc., to the eight-day clock, the 
republic to a watch, delicate indeed, and 
needing to be wound up (é. e , voted upon) 
with a frequency annoying to the sluggish; 
but it is the king of governments, none 
the less. 

Our great want is for rulers whose moral 
tone and aims shall adequately express those 
of their constituency, the great public at 
large, a body with many faults and failings 
it is true; but with a general perception of 
and desire for, that which is right and good. 
It is our hope to live to see the good men of 
all occupations willing to leave their work 
for awhile (like Cincinnatus his plough), if 
the country calls them, and to help on the 
good cause as long as they are needed. 
Not by crying down the defects of our 
present politicians, but by taking their 
places, can the great and right-minded break 
up the caste of ’selfish aspirants and show 
that politics, like religion, should not be 
confined to any special set cf people. If 
Doctor John Lord will take the lead in this 
direction, we shall be exceedingly happy to 
vote for him. J. R. A. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Epmunps, the wife of the Senator, 
intends to remain in Carlsbad during the 
coming winter with her daughter, Miss Ju- 
lia Edmunds. ’ 

Miss HELEN SEWALL, has received and 
accepted a call to the Classical Academy at 
Hallowell. She is a thorough and success- 
ful teacher, 

Miss HELEN TAYLOR has also been lec- 
turing on endowments, at Hammersmith. 
She maintained that many edacational en- 
dowments intended for both sexes have 
been diverted to boys alone. 


Miss MartHa GLEASON, of MclIndoes 
Falls, will sail for Constantinople, Turkey, 
as a missionary in December, with the wid- 
ow of the late Rev. Dr. Schneider, under 
the auspices of the American board. 


Mrs. M. B. C. Stave at Hawley street, 
Boston, edits Good Times and furnishes a 
great variety of useful articles for rhetori- 
cal exercises; for temperance societies, and 
for schools. Nearly all the work done on 
her paper is done by girls. 


Mrs. Bayarp TayLor offers Cedarcroft 
for sale. This farm of 159 acres has long 
been associated with the life and work of 
Bayard Taylor, under whose personal su- 
pervision it had become a very attractive 
estate. 


JENNIE Cours has published her ninth 
annual report, which shows the large 
amount of good accomplished by one earn- 
est true woman, and also the aid and re- 
spect which she receives from excellent peo- 
ple. 


Mrs. Haran P. Luoyp, of Cincinnati, 
is preparing a memoir of her father, Dr. 
John H. Raymond, late President of Vassar 
College, and would be glad to be put in tem- 
porary possession of letters written by him— 
especially if they relate to educational mat- 
ters. 





Miss Lizzie K1N@_, one of Hartford’s grow- 
ing musical favorites, who so pleased her 
audience a few weeks since at Warehouse 
Point, will give a concert at Franklin Hall, 
Thompsonville, November 6. She will be 
assisted by Hartford artists, including Miss 
Beemans, an accomplished violinist. 


Miss ELLA FarMAN edits Wide Awake, 
and Baby Land, and with charming stories 
and profuse illustration gives immense plea- 
sure to children, and helps many a weary 
mother to stories for the little ones. Miss 
Farman is also the author of ‘‘How Two 
Girls tried Farming.” 


Mrs. Woop, wife of Sam. N. Wood, at 
the late Kansas celebration was introduced 
amid storms of applause and three cheers. 
She gave an account of early settlement in 
Kansas and the trials which were passed 
through. She said, ‘‘We never lost faith in 
the final triumph of right and liberty.” 


Mme. THALBERG, daughter of Lablache 
has presented to the city of Naples a monu 
ment to Thalberg. It is the work of the 
distinguished sculptor, Monteverde. He 
is represented near a stool by a piano-forte; 
the right arm is extended, and the left hand 
is inserted in the pocket of the pantalvons. 
The likeness of the head is perfect. 


Mrs. ANNA RANDALL Dieut at 35 Union 
Square, New York City, publishes the 
Quarterly Hlocutionist, an excellent periodi- 
cal. Mrs. Diehl has a national reputation 
as a teacher of this department of artistic 
culture, and makes the Hlocutionist to meet 
the wants of those seeking suitable selec- 
tions for elecutionary drill, and for public 
readings. 


Miss Axtce Le Geyt, of Corston, near 
Bristol, England, founded some years ago, a 
café called the ‘‘Golden Coffee Pot,” her ob- 
ject being the promotion of temperance. 
The venture has been a great success, and 
the other day, on Miss Le Geyt’s departure 
from Corston, a presentation was made to 
her by the villagers. The gift consisted of 
a handsome silver inkstand. Miss Le Geyt 
goes to Bournemouth, where she will be 
sure to set on foot some good and useful 
work, She will be much missed at Corston. 


Mrs. Graves, of Morristown, New Jer 
sey, bequeathed to the Consumptives’ Home, 
of Boston, $10,000; Women’s Missionary 
Society of America, $5000; American Mis- 
sionary Society, $5000; Home Missionary 
Society of the Congregational Church of 
the United States of America, $5000; Chil 
dren’s Aid Society of New York, $1000; 
Home for Incurables of Brooklyn, New 
York, $1000; Foreign Sunday School As- 
sociation of Brooklyn, New York, $1000; 
Bethany Institute of New York, $1000; 
Berea College, Kentucky, $1000; Library 
Association of Conway, Massachusetts, 
$1000. 


Bee. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
TWILIGHT. 
BY M. E. W. &- 


How sweet the close of a summer day, 
When Nature drops to sleep, 

The hazy breath of the noonday glare 
Is now the mist from the deep. 

The fleecy clouds float across the sky, 
The sober moon looks round, 

And winks with a quiet, pensive air, 
Upon the darkened ground. 

The insects chant their soft refrain, 
The breezes whisper low, 

And the pine trees gently bow their heads 
And kiss them e’er they go. 

The waters listlessly roll on the sand— 
The surf has a muffled sound 

Asjit laps with languid, lazy tongue 
The mosses that lie around— 

The shadows grow darker upon the lake 
As onward its current flows, 

God's voice is hushing the world to rest, 
His touch is giving repose. 

—Hyannis, Cape Cod, Aug. 28, 1879. 





For the Woman's Journal. 
TO MRE. AND MRS, JOHN WINSHIP ON 
THEIR SILVER WEDDING DAY. 


BY REV. PHEBE A, HANAFORD. 


OCT. 15, 1879. 
Dear Friends, with grateful and with loving greeting 
To you, by pen, I come, 
With longings for another old-time meeting 
In your sweet, blessed home; 
There, have I found the friendship that endureth, 
A solace sweet and strong, 
And while no cloud its memory obscureth, 
I'd sing your silver song. 
I bless the God that spoke you both to being; m 
And guided well your feet, 
Till in His own good time and wisest seeing, 
You came at last to meet; 
And, ever since, the flame on love's high altar 
No lapse of years could dim, 
And hence with faith and hope that need not falter 
I sing your silver hymn. 
The quarter century, that hath joined the ages 
Beyond the birth of Time, 
Has yielded you, with wisdom of the sages, 
A harvest more sublime. 
And Art has charmed you till the busy fingers 
Have won her to your bower, 
And Science wooed you, till her wisdom lingers 
Around your loveliest flower. 
So garden, wayside, both alike are telling 
To you the lessons true, 
Which he may learn amid his poorest spelling 
Who seeks God’s will to do, 
As you have sought it, blessing little children, 
And strengthening old and young, 
To do and bear, till, God's great love confessing, 
They sing the victor’s song. 
From out your sight, some, oft your threshold crossing 
Now tread the heavenly shore, 
But your true hearts, so truly one, are calling 
Those angels evermore, 
And near you, day, by day, they walk in gladness, 
As they behold your faith 
And know your trust in heaven will conquer sadness, 
Your love prove “lord of death.” 
So, while the flesh-veiled greet your silver wedding 
They also hover nigh, 
Glad that the pathways you each day are treading 
Will lead you to the sky. 
Dear friends, your marriage bond was true and tender, 
Your love both just and wise, 
That holy love has proved your home's defender, 
And you, with calm, clear eyes 
Can watch the coming of the years that gather 
To one, dear, blessed home, 
The children of one loving, common Father 
Where’er they now may roam. 
Sure that the Lamb’s eternal feast of gladness, 
Shall find you side by side, 
Your hearts more free from doubt and fear and sadness 
Than when first groom and bride. 
In this glad hope I join you, friends beloved, 


And share in prospect high, 
Though far from that dear home so well remembered, 
Your silver wedding joy. [ished 


God bless you, keep you, guide you, friends so cher- 
Till we again shall meet, 
Upcn the earth in some glad path, or walking 
At last the golden street! 
Wherever we may meet one bond will hold us,— 
The bond which Jesus taught. 
And His great love forevermore enfold us, 
Whose truth our Saviour brought. 
—dJersey City, N. J. 


A GOOD ILLUSTRATION. 


“I don’t want to go to school any more, 
father.” 

Mr. Palmer raised his eyes in surprise to 
the face of his first born, a lad of about fif- 
teen. 

And a bright, intelligent face it was, 
though it was a little clouded now by a 
feeling of dubiousness as to how his words 
would be taken. 

‘Why don’t you want to go toschool any 
more?” 

‘Well, sir, I’m tired of studying, and—I 
don’t see any use in it,” 

“Think you know enough, that you don’t 
need to learn any more?” 

The boy colored a little at that quizzical 
look and tone. 

“I know as much as George Lyman does, 
and he left school three months ago. He 
says he ain’t going away to school when his 
father has got plenty of money.” 

Mr. Palmer turned upon his son’s face a 
look of grave surprise. 

“Did George Lyman say that, Walter? 
His father is a poorer man than I thought 
him.” 

“You are richer than Mr. Lyman is, ain’t 
you, father?” asked the boy, eagerly. 

“I hoped I was, but that remains to be 
seen.” 

“Mr. Lyman is rich, too, father; every 
one says that he is,” 

‘That remains to be seen also.’ So you 
have quite made made up your mind that 
you do not want to go to school any more, 

my son?” 

**Yes, sir.” 

‘You needn’t, then,” 








“Oh, thank you, father!” cried Walter, 
his face brightening. 

“Wait a minute,” said Mr. Palmer, as the 
boy caught up his hat preparatory to mak 
ing a dive through the open door. ‘Come 
back, I have something more to say to you. 
You have nothing to thank me for—except, 
perhaps, my good intentions. Considering 
it as the best gift I could bestow, it was my 
intention to give you a thorough education. 
But there is a homely and true saying: 
‘One man can lead a horse to water, but 
ten cannot make him drink.’ So, though I 
have by no means changed my opinion as 
to the value of education, 1 consent to your 
leaving school, because, if you feel as you 
say you do, it will be only time and money 
thrown away. But | want you to under- 
stand clearly one thing: that if you do not 
go to school you will have to go to work. I 
can’t afford to have you idle.” 

Walter’s countenance underwent a very 
perceptible change. 

‘Do you mean that I must go out at day’s 
work like Dan Baker and Sam Blake?” 

“I mean that you must have some steady 
employment, some trade or business, which 
will give you just so many hours’ work as 
surely as the sun rises.” 

‘‘Why, father, George Lyman and Will 
Broomley don’t have to work; and they 
say they don’t mean to, either. George told 
me that he heard his father say you were 
the richest man in the county.” 

“I might be the richest man in two coun- 
ties, and yet not be rich enough to afford to 
have my boy idle.” 

Mr. Palmer smiled as he saw Walter’s 
puzzled look. 

“This is a hard thing for you to under- 
stand, my son, and I might talk to you from 
this time until sunset and not make it any 
more clear to you. To-morrow is Saturday, 
and you know I always take you somewhere 
that day. This time it shall be to Plainfield, 
where an old schoolmate of mine is living. 
A visit to him and the place where he lives 
will serve better to explain my meaning than 
avything I can say.” 

The next morning Walter and his father 
started out bright and early, in the open 
phaeton, drawn by a pair of well-matched 
mettlesome bays, which bore them swiftly 
along the smooth, hard road. 

Plainfield was fifteen miles distant, and 
the way thither through such a beautiful 
country and so entirely new to Walter that 
he forgot all about what his father had said 
the day before, until the carriage stopped 
before a gloomy stone building. 

“Are you going to stop here, father? 
Why, it looks like a prison!” 

“It is a prison,” said Mr. Palmer, who 
had been unusually grave and silent during 
their ride, as Walter remembered after- 


wards. 
‘But I thought you were going to see an 


old schoolmate of yours?” 

‘*Here is where he lives.” 

Walter followed his father silently up the 
steps which led to the heavy, massive door 
of the main entrance. 

“Did you ever think that any one of your 
schoolmates might find a home in some such 
place as this? or even that you might?” said 
Mr. Palmer as he pulled the bell, whose 
clangor broke harshly upon the strange si- 
lence that reigned around. 

Before Walter could reply the door swung 
back, and they were ushered into the war- 
den’s office. 

He was a heavily-bearded man with a 
stern, almost forbidding countenance; but 
he shook hands with Mr. Palmer, whom he 
had met before, bestowing on Walter a 


his face quite another aspect. 

“IT came to inquire about John Jackson, 
the forger,” said Mr. Palmer, after a few 
preliminary words. ‘‘He is an old school- 
mate of mine. I remember him as 4 high- 
spirited boy, rather headstrong, and fonder 
of play than study, but with many genial 
and pleasant traits of character. How is he 
getting along?” 

‘Very well. Had he been competent I 
should have given him a place as book 
keeper, made vacant by a convict whose 
time was up. Asitwas I had to put him in 
the shoe-shop. He is quiet, but he takes it 
pretty hard, as such chaps are apt to, who 
have always had plenty of money and noth- 
ing todo. It is not in strict accordance 
with the rules, but if you would like to see 
him I'll have him sent out.” 

Mr. Palmer assented; and in a few min- 
utes a grave, quiet man entered, whose 
closcly-cut hair and peculiar dress gave him 
a very strange look to Walter, who had 
never seen anything like it before. 

He seemed glad to see Mr. Paimer, though 
there was a visible constraint in his manner 
which showed that he felt keenly his changed 
position and surroundings. 

Of the two, Mr. Palmer seemed the most 
affected. His voice broke alittle as he said: 

“Tam glad to see you, Mr. Jackson, but 
sorry, very sorry, to find you here.” 

“You can’t be more sorry than I am to 
find myself here,” said the mar, with a 
forced smile. 

Then as if anxious to change the subject, 
he turned to Walter. 

‘I needn’t ask whose boy this is?” 

“It is my oldest son, Walter. He is just 
about the age we were when we used to go 





to school together, in dear ole Bridgeville. 


pleasant word and smile, the latter giving 





Have you forgotten all about those days, 
John?” 

Whether it was these words or the sight 
of that fresh, innocent face, for a few mo- 
ments Jackson struggled silently with the 
tender and subduing recollections that 
rushed over him—then breaking down sud- 
denly, he covered his face with his hands. 

Walter had never seen a man weep before, 
and these sobs and moans were something 
he never forgot. 

“I wish I could!” said the wretched man, 
lifting up his pale, tear-stained face. ‘“‘I 
wish | could forget what I once was, all that 
I might have been, and whatIlam! I some- 
times think that it is a horrible dream; that 
I shall some day wake and find it so!” 

‘How did it happen?” inquired Mr. Palm. 
er, as soon as Jackson wascalmer. ‘‘Wen 
Ilast saw you, your prospects were bright— 
apparently brighter than mine.” 

“Tt can be summed up in a few words,” 
was the gloomy response: ‘‘Idleness and 
bad company. If my father had trained 
me to habits of industry and self-reliance, I 
had not cometothis. But he loved me, 
and I am glad that the grave has hid from 
him all knowledge of the shame and misery 
of the son whom his ill-judged, short-sight- 
ed kindness ruined. As you know, I would 
not study. I thought there was no need for 
me—a rich man’s son—to do that. I can 
remember how I despised the dull, plod- 
ding fellows, who are honored men to-day. 
My father’s death put me into possession of 
wealth, of which I never earned a dollar, 
and of whose use and worth I knew noth- 
ing. How it went I hardly know; but I 
awoke one morning to find myself poorer 
than the lowest clerk in the establishment 
that my father had built up with so much 
care and labor, but which had now passed 
into the hands of strangers. 

“My fair-weather friends, who had helpec 
to spend my money, urging me to every 
conceivable folly and extravagance, left as 
soon as they found that there was no more 
to spend. I knew nothing about getting 
meney by honest work, but money 1 must 
have; sol turned my attention to the vari- 
ous ways of getting money without work. 
The rest. needs no telling.”’ 

Here the warden entered; and with his 
heart somewhat cheered and strengthened 
by Mr. Palmer’s whispered words of en- 
couragement and sympathy, Jackson re- 
turned to his dreary task. 

The warden now took them around 
through the various workshops, cells, etc., 
kindly explaining to Walter all that he did 
not understand. 

When they visited the shoe-shop, Walter 
saw Jackson sitting there among the rows 
of busy, silent men, not one of whom dared 
to lift his eyes as they passed by. 

‘‘How many of these men,” inquired Mr. 
Palmer, as they returned to the office, 
‘*have ever been trained to any useful trade 
or business?” 

“Not one in ten.” 

The spirited bays in their glittering har- 
ness were champing their bits and tossing 
their heads impatiently outside the high 
walls; and Walter experienced a feeling of 
relief as he found himself once more in the 
pure, sweet air and bright sunshine. 

‘*How dreadful it must be to have to live 
in such a place as that!” he said, as reach- 
ing an eminence, he gave a backward glance 
at the building, which looked so grim and 
solitary in the distance. 

“It is the necessity that is dreadful, my 
son. Miserable as these men are, they are 
happier there, where they are obliged to be 
orderly and industrious, though only 
through the fear of punishment, than if they 
were allowed to follow, unrestrainedly, the 
devices of their foolish and evil hearts.” 

There was silence for some minutes. 
Then Mr. Palmer said: 

“You asked me a question, yesterday, 
Walter, and this is my answer, a better an- 
swer than any words van frame. The 
world calls me arich man, andsolam. I 
am able to afford you many advantages, all 
the opportunity you can ask for moral and 
mental culture; but I am not, and never 
shall be rich enough to afford to have you 
idle. Strange as it may sound, I am too 
rich to afford it. I have a mill, filled with 
industrious operatives, whose living from 
week to week depends on its skillful and 
prudent management. I have houses full 
of tenants, whose health and comfort de- 
pend largely upon whether their landlord is 
a just and faithful man. These and other 
interests may some day be entrusted to you. 
Many a father has learned to his sorrow, 
that to havea boy idle is something that 
rich men cannot afford,” 

“I think I will go back to school Monday 
father,” was Walter’s only response to this. 
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NEW READINGS OF OLD MAXIMS. 





“If 1 had a vote,” said a lady living in a 
country neighborhood to her husband, ‘I 
would not give it for Mr. Supple,” naming 
a local candidate. 

“Ah! why not?” said the gentleman, 
carelessly. “Supple is a good fellow 
enough.” 

“‘Not too good it seems, to be approached 
with a bribe.” 

‘Now it is an unlucky thing for a really 
acute man like Supple that he is still tied 
down to our insignificant village politics, 





He must have a wider range. In a city his 
reputable constituents would never have 
heard of that unfortunate affair, and for the 
others of course it would not matter. But 
in a gossiping little place like this, every 
story gets a gratuitous circulation. After 
all, though, what harm should it do him 
with you or anybody? He did not take the 
money. What more would you have?” 

‘“Isn’t it disgraceful enough for him to 
have been thought capable of accepting?” 

“There it is, now, you women are so im- 
practicable. How can you ever expect to 
share the rough every-day work of life, if 
you are so over-scrupulous. Could Supple 
help itif some knave chose to take him for 
a brother? You’ve no right to judge his 
motives in refusing. You are bound to 
look upon them as worthy, and not to jump 
to the conclusion that he was only influ- 
enced by prudence. What right have you 
to go beyond his act? Why, don’t you 
know that Supple isa very honest politi- 
cian, as the world goes—yes, much better 
and more useful than the average of his 
class. He has to handle all kinds of ugly 
tools, and he may get a smirch from some 
of them now and then, I suppose. He is 
nota dreaming theorist. He is a working 
politician. He has worked well for this 
town, too. Without his influence in the 
Legislature, this place would never have 
reached the degree of prosperity it enjoys 
to-day.” 

‘‘Hath he clean hands, and a pure heart?” 

‘‘Much the same as other men’s. Just as 
if all the world were not bribed, though not 
always with money. That was the coarse, 
clumsy idea of a rude community like this. 
More refined methods are used elsewhere, 
and, say what you will, refined natures con- 
seut to them. But a man who has actually 
resisted a mercenary temptation ought to 
be an absolute hero in your eyes.” 

“If you really believe that every man has 
his price, may I ask what is yours? for 1 
shall be allowed to feel some natural curi- 
osity on so interesting a point.” 

“Oh, mine would be nothing less than 
yourself, of course.” 

“Indeed. And now will you kindly give 
me your estimate of my price?” 

‘Well, I think you will own, like the 
woman of candor which, for this occasion, 
we will suppose you to be, that it would be 
intimately connected with the interests of 
your children.” 

“No, Atleast I hope not. I cannot be- 
lieve that men and women need be so small, 
so weak, as you would make them. I can- 
not endure the cynical strain, from you. 
What you say you only half believe; but 
the habit of uttering half-beliefs is a dan- 
gerous one; you may find some day, that it 
has strengthened a mood into a conviction. 
NowI mean to insist upon the worth of 
my beliefs in spite of the doubts you raise 
inme. Why, why will you fix so lowa 
standard of honor for your own sex; you 
have a very good one for ours. How often 
I have heard you quote with approval those 
lines of old Overbury’s: 

—in part to blame is she 

Which hath without consent been only tried; 

He comes too near, who comes to be denied.” 
“Oh, that’s a very different thing.” 
“Is:t? [think you will find that when 

we women begin to work in politics, we 
shall introduce a great many new readings 
of old maxims. You have made the exe- 
gesis; now for the application and improve- 
ment. We shall turn some of your rules, 
made for us, upon yourselves, so that you 
may at last begin to profit by your own 
wisdom and virtue.” 

‘‘Then we must make the best terms we 
can with our conquerors, But you certain- 
ly do not mean to implicate poor Overbury 
in these vague but alarming charges which 
you bring against our unfortunate sex. You 
are surely the last woman in the world to 
wish his admirable severity less. I thought 
you greatly admired the whole of that pas- 
sage, and used to say it showed a perfect in- 
sight concerning a woman’s nature.” 

“So I say still. It was a lucid interval, I 
suppose, on the part of Sir Thomas, for it 
is better than anything one had @ right to 
expect from him or his age, and it is pre- 
ceded by a stanza that I always quarrelled 
with. Here he is entirely at fault in his 
crude endeavor to work out the problem of 
womanhood. He is gropingin a maze when 
he says: 

“Give me, next good, an understanding wife, 

By nature wise, not learned by much art; 

Some knowledge on her part will all her life, 

More scope of conversation impart, 

Besides, her inborn virtue fortify; 

They are most firmly good, that best know why.” 

*“‘But you do not blame him for his rath- 
er grudging admission that a woman might 
be safely suffered to acquire some knowl- 
edge, except as you would blame every man 
of his time, do you?” 

“No, it is not that; but I think the clos- 
ing lines an amusing instance—no, a melan- 
ancholy one, rather, of a man’s inability to 
comprehend a woman’s soul at its highest. 
Putting himself in her place, as he thinks, 
he finally concludes that she is virtuous be- 
cause, having studied out the questions of 
life, with the help of instruction and guid- 
ance, she has settled upon that course which 
seems to her wisest and most prudent. But 
we would scorn such a woman! This may 
be virtue, but it is not purity. And such 
is the woman whom he holds up as his ideal 





of ‘The Wife’ ina poem once famous, we 
are told, and long quoted as the happiest 
effort of the accomplished Sir Thomas 
One of the most finished gentlemen of his 
time, you call him, I believe. Perhaps his 
ideal may satisfy men; it would be a horror 
towomen, If—” 

“Stop, you go too fast, and I won't have 
my old favorite abused. He does not for. 
get Woman’s ‘inborn virtue.’ He would 
only have it fortified by education.” 

“No, no! Can you not see that that ideg 
1s just what shocks us? Without innate 
purity what virtue can there be, worth the 
name, and with it, what can be added to the 
character? Do you gild refined gold? There 
are some sentiments too sacred to be touch. 
ed by any method of instruction, however 
well-meant. Qualities of character we can- 
not create; and the best traits can only be 
developed by the unconscious teaching of 
example. Precept would be out of place 
even from a mother. A woman knows 
when and where it would be a thing to re. 
sent. You men are welcome to your highly 
poetic ideal, your prudent and well advised 
woman, who is virtuous, to be sure, ‘she 
best knows why.’ ButI should not think 
you would want your daughters to resem. 
ble her.” 

‘Then may I ask, out of the humility of 
my masculine ignorance, what is to be the 
guide of our daughters, if the education of 
their reason is to be set aside in the most 
important question of their lives, for I sup. 
pose you would hardly relegate them to sim- 
ple instinct, would you?” 

‘Yes, | would! Question, how can it be 
a question? Do not you see that you would 
make a fatal admission? Instinct knows 
better than that; it is the safest guide. [ 
am not afraid of the word. How much that 
is sweetest and dearest, best and purest in 
our lives, comes to us through instinct! 
Instinct is the gift of God; education is the 
work of man. Instinct is a thing to trust, 
to obey, to reverence.” 

“Certainly, when good, or unspoiled, as 
I suppose you would have me say. Well, 
these ideas of yours may be very pretty, 
and after all, I do not know that I should 
like to hear my wife talk in any other way 
(to be more complimentary than you were a 
while ago) but the obstinate truth remains 
that what you say applies only to a few, a 
very few. You do not know the world and 
its wickedness, how should you? But if you 
did, you would never be so sanguine, or 
make such quixotic estimates of the strength 
of human character. However, I shall 
speak no word further. By all means please 
yourself with your airy fancies as long as 
you choose. If I say they are just likea 
woman, you need not take the remark as 
an insidious one, for, honestly, it is not.” 

“‘Ah, I wish you could or would strength- 
en my convictions by sharing them. Still, 
I cannot help thiaking your truths are but 
half-truths. I do not so much find fault 
with the spirit of your sayings—that is a 
lesser mattef—but I regret that you should 
be mistaken in your conclusions. I try to 
look at your side of the whole truth we are 
seeking, but you will not recognize mine. 
I do not know the world in which men live; 
but I know the world of womanhood, its 
standards, its judgments, and its ideul, high- 
er than even the delicate chivalric honor 
which felt a stain as a wound. It seems to 
me that such sentiments can never be ac- 
quired; they must always be instinctive, in- 
tuitive. Woman has in the pure impulses 
of the heart a surer, swifter defence than in 
the wisest reflections of the mind. And so, 
to return to the matter with which we be- 
gan, when Woman comes into the field of 
politics, you will have to make the dark 
places light, and the foul places clean, for 
she will try you by the uncorrupted stand- 
ards of true instincts and quick intuitions.” 

E. B. C. 
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HELPS TO MOTHERS—NO, 3. 


MOTIONS; CRAMPS. 

Besides those changes relating merely to 
the growing life of the child, we must a'so 
notice its entiredemeanor. Very young in- 
fants can only express their discomfort 
through crying. We know, to be sure, 
that there are children who through the 
first year of life, or even ‘onger, are truly 
little screamers; but also develope so nor- 
mally in body and mind, that one cannot 
assume any disease exists; children cry fre- 
quently from obstinacy, or, if you will, 
from habit—just as one sometimes meets 
adults who complain simply from habit. 
If an infant has real pain, it can be known 
from the manner of its crying, and fre- 
quently from its motions. Infants draw 
the legs up on the body, in bowel pain, and 
grasp with the hand, the aching head or 
throat. 

In older children, motions in sickness 
give important conclusions. The influence 
of the will on our motions is various. 
Some motions, as of the heart and intes- 
tines, are unconscious; others we perform 
without activity of the will; we breathe 
steadily without thinking of it; we close 


‘the lid when danger threatens the eye; if 


we feel a sudden pain, we grasp the spot. 
A third kind of movements, however, such 
as stretching the limbs, moving the head 
upon the.neck, movement of jaws, etc., are 
always voluntary in healthy persons, acd 
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serve to carry out certain purposes. In dis 
ease the supremacy of the wil! over this 
kind of motions can be lost in various ways. 
There can be an immovability of one or 
several limbs, than the child is paralyzed, 
or the motions are disorderly, serving no 
conscious aim, then the child has fits. The 
kind and intensity of these is very variable; 
sometimes simply single convulsions in one 
limb or bsalf the face; sometimes affecting 
the whole body; the spine and extremities 
either forcibly extended as far as they can 
be, so that only the back of the head, and 
the heels touch the bed, as in severe forms 
of lockjaw, or the whole body is shaken 
with convulsions. As fits generally are of 
short continuance, and the physician sel- 
dom finds a child still in the spasms of one, 
it is very important to be able to give exact 
report concerning these conditions; pres- 
ence of mind must be retained, and careful 
observations made. The kind and length 
of time of the fit, the breathing, the open- 
ing or closing of the teeth, if possible the 
pulse and temperature, but especially the 
reaction of the pupils, and in older children 
the degree of consciousness, must carefully 
be noted. If the child be unconscious, 
then it must be noticed whether the invol- 
untary, the so called reflex-motions, are 
made. Examination of the eye shows this 
best. Lift the eye-lid, touch lightly the 
eye-ball, and observe whether an attempt is 
made to close the lid; or apply the point of 
a needle to some sensitive spot of the skin, 
and see if a repelling movement is made, as 
would follow in sleep, from such a touch. 

Of course it is not my purpose here to 
mention the various kinds of fits. I will 
speak only, on account of its importance, 
of the epilepsy, which generally appears in 
later childhood; this attack takes the form 
of fits, with unconsciousness, and generally 
ends in a profound sleep; sometimes it is 
preceded by unpleasant sensations in one or 
several limbs, shuddering, or general un- 
comfortableness, which deserve special at- 
tention. More frequent, but fortunately of 
less importance, is the ‘‘St. Vitus Dance,” 
or the chorea; this leaves the consciousness 
undisturbed, and is not always easy to be 
recognized in its beginnings; often enough 
it happens that awkward movements, as let- 
ting plates and cups fall, or making grima 
ces, are attributed to naughtiness in children, 
until the convulsive and involuntary charac- 
ter of the movements are all too apparent. 

SLEEP. 

Many diseases are preceded by disturban- 
ces in normal, healthy sleep. As is well- 
known, children require more sleep, and 
sleep deeper and quieter than adults. Still 
sleeplessness is not always to be regarded as 
caused by sickness; first all disturbances 
arising from outward circumstances, kind 
of bed, too hot temperature of room, insects, 
must be eliminated, also a child should not 
be sent to bed with a full stomach. In spite 
of all precautions, it often happens that 
nervous, excitable children pass hours of 
wakefulness, yet we cannot call them sick 
children; the sleep of such children also is 
often uneasy; there are frequent crying out, 
sitting up in bed, even walking in sleep, or, 
on the other hand, very heavy sleep, from 
which they are with difficulty awaked, these 
are always signs of a very nervous disposi- 
tion, needing especial watchfulness. Where 
such conditions appear in children who 
have hitherto slept sound and quiet, and 
otherwise the life is unchanged, the whole 
attention of the mother, or even the physi- 
cian is demanded in careful observation of 
allthe other bodily functions, in order to 
recognize timely any divergences from a 
normal state, and perhaps avert sickness en- 


dan gering the life. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE A RIGHT, NOT A 
PRIVILEGE, 


BY WILLIAM I. BOWDITCH. 


CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK. 

Some one will, no doubt, raise the same 
objection which was urged by the minority 
of this same committee, that Suffrage is a 
civil and not a natural right, and each State 
has a perfect right to decide for itself who 
shall and who shall not vote, and that there- 
fore Suffrage may be conferred exclusively 
on men without infringing the just rights of 


women. P 
We maintain, on the contrary, that if the 


adult male citizens of Massachusetts have 
any sort of right, call it or be it what you 
please, civil, natural, inherent, or just. in 
reference to their own government, the adult 
female citizens having the same qualifica- 
tions as men ought to have precisely the 
same sort of right, civil, natural, inherent, 
or just, to a vote in reference to their gov- 
ernment, 

This committee say: ‘‘Natural rights are 
such that, if their exercise is denied by gov- 
ernment, this lays the foundation for a jus 
tifilable revolution. It will hardly be con- 
tended ... that an attempt to overturn the 
existing government in Massachusetts would 
be justifiable in case the right of Suffrage is 
not accorded to women. This is the test of 
the correctness of the proposition.” 

Among the natural rights, the denial of 
Which will justify forcible revolution, in 
the opinion of this committee, are ‘‘the 
tight to life, liberty, and the acquisition of 
property; but such is not the right to the 
ballot.” (Sen. Doc., No. 122, p. 5.) 








We prefer the definition of natural rights 
which our fathers have left us. They say 
(Decl., Art. 1): ‘‘ All men are born free 
and equal, and have certain natural, essen- 
tial, and unalienable rights; among which 
may be reckoned the right of enjoying and 
defending their lives and liberties; that of 
acquiring, possessing, and protecting prop. 
erty; in fine, that of seeking and obtaining 
their safety and happiness.” 

There can be no doubt that under this 
article the natural rights of women are in- 
tended to be protected just as fully and per- 
fectly as the natural rights of men. And 
notwithstanding the fact that the property 
rights of women have not been as fully pro- 
tected as those of men, and that women 
have not been allowed the same freedom as 
men in seeking their safety and happiness, 
still speaking generally, it is nevertheless 
true, that the State engages to protect the 
natural rights of all citizens of both sexes 
alike. 

Now, the minority of this committee ar- 
gue that women can have no natural right 
to vote, because they have no right to over- 
turn the present government of Massachu- 
setts by force. 

Our fathers neither declare nor deny Suf- 
frage to be a natural right. They do not, 
to be sure, profess to enumerate all the 
rights which may fairly be considered nat- 
ural. Still, as they deny Suffrage to wo- 
men, there is ground for the objection that 
Suffrage was not, in their opinion, a natu- 
ral right. 

What, however, does this objection and 
argument really amount to? 

Let us suppose that men and women have 
changed places in Massachusetts, This 
change will not affect the natural rights of 
persons of either sex in the slightest degree. 
All the natural rights which government 
engages to support and protect will remain 
and will be supported and protected precise- 
ly astheynoware. Thechange having been 
effected,less than one-quarter of the people, 
composed of women, will exercise all the 
powers of government, and the large ma- 
jority of the people, although men, will have 
no political rights whatsoever in reference 
either to themselves or women. Does any 
one doubt, would this committee contend 
for a single moment, that under any such 
circumstances the men would have no right 
to overturn the government by force? Every 
man of us, tue committee included, would 
admit theright. But if, under such circum- 
stances men would have the right to over- 
turn the government by force unless Suf- 
frage was extended to them, the committee, 
on their theory, must admit that Suffrage 
for men isa natural right. If so, then as 
natural rights know no sex, the committee 
are also compelled to admit that Suffrage 
for women is a natural right. Women must 
be fully justified in seeking to overturn the 
government to-day, because the men would 
be justified in so acting if they were in the 
subordinate place now held by women. 

This objection or argument of the minor- 
ity of the committee has, therefore. no real 
weight whatsoever. At first, men will use 
argument to obtain any right which is de- 
nied them, and, if argument fails, they will 
use force, if the occasion seems to justify it 
And this method has frequently worked out 
good results. On the other hand, women 
will pursuea better course. They will seek 
to obtain their rights by persuasion and ar. 
gument, and, we hope, never by force. We 
have already had too many appeals to force 
in the government of the world; the less we 
have of them in future the better. Women 
seek to obtain their rights by appeals to rea- 
son, and the sense of justice in men; and 
when the right of Suffrage shall be finally 
granted to women for these reasons, as it 
cannot fail to be, the community, being 
ready to receive it, will work out a nobler 
Free Republic than the world hes ever seen. 

May we not hope that the next time the 
men composing the minority of this com- 
mittee shall be called upon to consider this 
subject, they will say that, according to the 
true test, Suff,age must be considered to be 
a natural right under our form of govern- 
ment; because women, being largely in the 
majority, have an undoubted right (just as 
undoubted as men would have if situated 
as women now are), by arguments and ap- 
peals to reason, and, if these shall fail, by 
the use of force, to resist a government 
which takes their property by taxation with- 
out representation, and governs them with- 
out their consent, for taxation without rep- 
resentation, and government not based on 
consent is tyranny, and never can be any- 
thing else, and tyranny fully justifies revo- 
lution, whether the governing power be in 
the hands of men or women. 

In further support of their objection, the 
minority of this committee quote Judge 
Story as saying, ‘“‘The truth seems to me 
that the right of voting, like many other 
rights, is one which, whether it has a fixed 
foundation in natural law or not, has al- 
ways been treated in the practice of nations 
as a strictly civil right, derived from and 
regulated by each society according to its 
own circumstances and interests. It is dif- 
ficult, even in the abstract, to conceive how 
it could have otherwise been treatea.” 

They also refer to what they describe as 
‘““a recent and very thoroughly considered 
case in one of the most respected State 
courts” (23 Maryland Rep. 531), where the 





court say that the elective franchise “‘is a 
privilege conferred on the citizen by the 
sovereign power of the State to subserve a 
general public purpose, and not for private 
or individual advantage; that, as against the 
power conferring it, the citizen acquires no 
indefeasible right to its coutinuance or en- 
joyment; and that the people of the State, 
in the exercise of their sovereign power, 
may qualify, suspend, or entirely withdraw 
it from any citizen, or class of them, pro- 
viding, always, that yepresentation of the 
people, the essential characteristic of a re- 
publican government, be not disregarded or 
abandoned.” 

These committee-men also refer toa deci. 
sion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States (21 Wal. 162), to the effect ‘‘that Suf- 
frage was not, and never had been, one of 
the necessary rights of citizenship; and that, 
therefore, a provision in the constitution and 
laws of a State denying its exercise to wo- 
men was valid.” 

Doubtless other decisions of courts and 
quotations from text-books of the same 
kind can be produced, for the fact is plain 
enough that, though all the States claim to 
have a republican form of government, they 
all, including Massachusetts, unite in deny- 
ing Suffrage to women by their constitu- 
tions, except, possibly, in some few of them 
where the women enjoy the right of Suf- 
frage as to school matters. 

Our constitution denies. Suffrage to wo- 
men; and as our Supreme Judicial Court 
cannot declare this or any other clause in the 
constitution to be invalid, it must necessa 
rily decide that the denial of Suffrage to 
women is constitutional, and therefore that 
Suffrage is a mere privilege which may le- 
gally be withheld. 

We are, however, now discussing the na- 
ture of Suffrage on what should be consid- 
ered as the fundamental principles of a re- 
public. We admit readily enough that 
women have not got the right of Suffrage 
now. We admit readily enough that the 
courts will unite in deciding that women 
may be denied the ballot by a constitutional 
provision in the State where they reside, 
and so of course all writers of text-books 
will say. 

Our question, however, is, What right 
have we men to impose such a constitutional 
restriction on Women? 

And we seek to answer this question on 
what we ourselves admit to be fundamental 
grounds, not so much on what exists as on 
what ought to exist; not on what the courts 
feel obliged to support, but on what they 
ought to support; and if it be, as this court 
in Maryland says, the truth, that representa- 
tion of the people is the essential character- 
istic of a republic, and cannot be disre- 
garded, we must ask whether the people 
are really and truly represented in this sense 
when only about one-quarter of them have 
any power whatever in relation to govern- 


ment. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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“WOMEN’S FARMING.” 





“Ha, Rose! You don’t look any older 
than you did when I left.” 

Rose (a pale Rose) yawned wearily. ‘‘How 
do, Clare? Why sbould I look any older? 
You left only night before last.” 

‘Did I, really? Was it only Saturday, I 
went away,—a tired, listless wretch, with a 
headache and hardly energy enough tu drop 
a few elements of civilization into a carpet- 
bag? Yes! There are the lemons I bought 
Saturday,—not begun to wither. But since 
then, I have spent geological ons of repose 
in regions ‘twelve miles from a lemon,’ 
Those primeval, circling forests, those broad, 
low hills, those vast concaves of sunset and 
moon-rise hold all the vanished time we can’t 
find in cities. Did we only know how, we 
could gather it up carefully and bring it back 
to town with us, and with it lengthen out 
our awfully short spaces betwixt hurrying 
sun and sun.” 

“Did we only know how!” said Rose. 
Adding inconsequently, ‘‘What did you 
tramp about those country roads in?” 

“Christian Andersen’s Galoshes of For- 
tune. In them, | tramped back through cen- 
turies of war and turmoil into the Golden 
Age—or forward irto the Millenium—I am 
not sure which. But I found myself in a 
place where people do not farm for money 
chiefly, but to make a bome for lonely chil- 
dren; where labor seems to mean peace and 
good-will; where people buy up broken- 
down horses because they can’t bear to see 
them abused by horse-cars and by drunken 
men; then they transform the four legged 
brutes, by virtue of good feeding and tend 
ing, into mettlesome steeds!” 

‘That is some woman’s notion, I know.” 

“It is a woman’s notion. Perhaps it is 
another ‘woman’s notion’ that labor may be 
so divided and conquered that it is pleasanter 
to work than it is to do nothing.” 

“No, no! That is too much!” 

‘*As pleasant to work as— 

‘In the hollow lotus land to live and lie reclined.’ *’ 

‘What divine images of rest fill that 
poem! 

‘A land 
Wherein it seemed always afternoon.’ 
All the work ‘done up,’ all the stir, din, hul- 
labaloo, incident to forenoons abolished!” 

“That is the way it seems at Bon Repos. 
There is that oneness of mind as to what 
should be done, and that oneness of will as 








to who shall undertake the different parts, 
which make all toil seem to be the song 
‘Peace on earth! 
Good will toward men!" 
chanted in deeds instead of words.” 

“Come out of your dream and give us 
facts, if you have any! Has your lotus land, 
your Bon Repos, your Paradise Regained a 
place on the map?” 

“It has; on the map of Virginia, about 
twenty miles from Washington. Bon Re- 
pos is to be found in a small town named 
for that heroic captain who went down with 
his vessel, after saving all the lives he could. 
Herndon belonged in Fairfax County, and 
his name is a goodomen. No liquor is sold 
in the town of Herndon. It is settled prin- 
cipally by Northerners. Bon Repos is the 
name given by a grateful guest to one of the 
farms. A Northern lady bought it—a wild, 
neglected piece of desolation. She had one 
of those incomes which enable a selfish 
person to live quite luxuriously in a narrow 
line in a city,—if she spends every cent care- 
fully upon herself—upon her fire in winter, 
her ice in summer, her own dress, and food, 
and furniture, and fuss. This lady preferred 
to reclaim a rough, waste place; to rescue a 
little corner of Ormuzd’s earth from the do- 
minion of Ahriman; to invite a couple of 
young half orphan nephews to share her 
home and her good work. Occasionally she 
receives some city child for a time; looks af 
ter its clothes, food, lodging, morals, health 
and happiness, for twelve dollars a month.” 

“I wouldn’t undertake it for a thousand!” 
put in Rose. 

‘‘And while the child runs, climbs, capers, 
tears, to its heart's content, it also fetches 
little pails of water from the spring, feeds 
the horse, the cow, the pigs, chickens, dog, 
cat; piles up pebbles, picks beans, and learns 
lessons of order and beneficence, thinking 
all the time it’s play.” 

‘I'll believe all this when I see it. 
the fare out to Kingdom Come?” 

‘You deserve not to be told before cold 
St. Thomas’ Day.” 

‘‘No, no! Take me out there on All Saints’ 
Day. I should think it would be an appro- 
priate way to celebrate that day.” 

Mary 8. WITHINGTON. 

Washington, D. C. 


~ MEDICAL REGISTER. | 

E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 
Homeeopathist. 

781 Tremont Street, Boston. 

Office hours from 2 to 4 Pp. m. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 


What's 











773 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 8 to9 a. M., and 2to4 p.m. 1y10 
Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. mw. to 4 Pp. m., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Saftord-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 








PIANOS 


Sold for cash or on easy paying installments. Pianos 
to rent, and in case of purchase within a limited time 
the amount paid in rent can apply as part payment 
on the instrument, at 


HALLETT & CUMSTON’S, 


459 Washiagton Street, 


3m38 (opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s.) 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


(Established in 1849.) 


SQUARE, UPRIGHT, AND COTTAGE 


PIANOS, 


LOWEST CASI PRICES, 
SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS TO RENT. 
Send for Catalogues or call at 
Warerooms, 595 Washington Street, 
i _ BOSTON. 7 ly24 
McPHAIL & GO., 
GOLD MEDAL 


PIANOS. 


Lowest cash prices. Pianos to let and sold n in- 
stalments. First quality in all respects. Ca! and 
examine. 

Warerooms 630 Washington St, Cor, 
Essex St. ly24 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES, 


Unequaled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship 
and Durability. 
Terms Reasonable, 
Pianos to rent. Pianos tuned. 
E. W. TYLER, Agent, 506 Washington st. 
Boston, (over Williams & Everett's.) 423m 
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ARSTONS 


DINING: 
ROOMS. 


FOR 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 








LADIES’ LUNCH, 
30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cente; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 10tf 


Woodbury’s Cafe 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


196 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS, 
Open Sundays from 8 a.m.,to 8 P.M. 
Sunday—Dinner from 5 to 6% r.m, 








Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 
AND 
A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines patients by the French Cranial Diagno- 
sis. Indigestion, and all kinds of chronic diseases, 
Scrofula enlargements, Tumors, and Diseases of Wo- 
men, specialities, The doctor has a few remedies 
outside of her office practice, which she has been 
urged to make more public, as testimonials at her 
otfice will show. First, her 


Improved Hygienic Plasters 


will positively care Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Bunions, weak and painful backs and joints, pain 
through the kidneys, liver and shoulders. Bein 
large, they give strength and support to the abdomi- 
nal organs, drawing to the surface heat, and deep- 
seated inflammation, which is the great cause of debili- 
ty and suffering, Second, her hair pomade, which te 
not poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice dressing, 
and will prevent the hair from turning grey for years, 
(will not prevent the hair from being crimped.) 
Third, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also at her 
office may be found her Hygienic Abdominal Support- 
ers, Elastic bands, Urinals for both sexes, syringes, 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order and war- 
ranted to fit. Office 
8 Winter street, Room 16, 
Send stamp for circular. 


CORNS, BUNIONS, 


SND BAD NAILS, 


Skillfally treated by 
MR. & MRS. DR, H. C. EDWARDS. 


Lasts and Boots made to fit the feet. 
130 Tremont Street, Corner Winter St., 
Boston. 3mo41 


NNIE T. FOGG 
A ET.F 
DRESS REFORM ROOMS, 

5 HAMILTON PLACE. 

Garments of all kinds cut; basted or made to order. 
Patterns cut from measures, and warranted to fit. 
Latest Patterns for Stamping and Embroidery re- 
ceived each week from New York. 
Emancipation Walists, Dress Reform 
Corsets. 
STOCKING AND GARMENT SUSPENDERS. 
Union under-flannels of all kinds ready-made or to 
order. 
Infants wardrobes made, and patterns cut. 
Ladies’ furnishing goods of every kind .n improved 
makes. 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 5 Hamilton Place, 
Boston. First Floor. ly44 

















ABSORPTION vs DISEASE. 





LIVER & STOMACH 
CURES WITHOUT DOSING. 


BLOOD AND NERVES. 
WAAIT UNV HOVWOLS 














THE LIFE PRINCIPLE. 


That power or force that keeps in motion the ma- 
chinery of our bodies,is favorably acted upon by this 
wonderful ABSORBENT and TONIC, which enters 
and imparts its health-giving properties THROUGH 
THE PORES OF THE SKIN. Every disease of dis- 
turbance contingent on the condition of the Stomach 
and Liver (and that means about all we suffer) is 
RELIEVED BY the all-potent, harmless, convenient, 
HOLMAN LIVER PAD. Try it! Absorptive Plas- 
ters and Absorption Salt Foot Baths, valuable as aux- 
iliaries. 

Sales depot and consultation rooms, 


124 TREMONT STREET, 


Opposite Park Street Church, 


HOLMAN LIVER PAD CO. 
t 
MARCUS WARD & CO. 


Christmas and New Year Cards, 


FOR 1879-1880. 
We are prepared to offer out of town patrons the 
following assortment of these beautiful cards: 
ek eer 
Ten assorted Cards for................--+- $1.00 
The best assortment of elegant Cards to be found in 
Boston from 5 cents to over $1.00 each. 


H. H. CARTER, 


3 Beacon street, Boston. 


a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out 
fit free, H.Ha.iett & Co., Portland, Maine 


$5 to $20 Rens: copa ae 


aweek. $12a day at home easily made. Coat- 
$ ly Outfit free. Truz &Co., Augusta, Maine. 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


Boston, Nov. 1, 1879. 


All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial ment, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 

usiness de ent of the paper, must be add 

o Box Boston. = ttances LY ne 
Letters or P. O. money orders may sent at our 
risk. - Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the r isa sufficient receipt of 

he first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the r is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should’ be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

iration of their aa ons and to forward money 
Por the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 




















AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Tenth Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in Cincinnati commencing Tuesday 
evening, Nov. 4, and continuing on Wednes- 
day all day and evening in Greenwood’s Hall. 

The Wednesday morning meeting will be 
on business for delegates and officers of the 
Society only. The evenings of Tuesday and 


Wednesday will be devoted to speaking and 


discussion. 

While the gains for Women Suffrage have 
been very great, and all signs are full of 
promise, still while the ballot is not ob- 
tained, our only stronghold of protection 
and defence still remains to be taken, and 
our work is not done. Come then, friends, 
from all auxiliary societies, with full quota 
of delegates, and let the Queen City of the 
West have the most useful Suffrage meeting 
ever held. The Gibson House will be head- 
quarters where all delegates, officers and 
speakers can meet on their arrival in Cincin- 
nati. Among the speakers will be: 

Dr. Mary F. THomas, 
Matitpa J. HINDMAN, 
Rev. Joun SNYDER, 
Mrs. E. A. DicKERSON, 
Rev. CHARLES WENDTE, 
L. A. Hrne and others. 

Mrs. Tracy Cutler and Hon. Geo. W. 
Julian have been invited, and it is hoped 
will be present. 

Resecca N. Hazarp, Pres. 
H. B. BLacKkwELL, Sec’y. 
Lucy Strong, Chairman Ex. Committee. 





WITH A DIFFERENCE. 


“We told youso.” ‘Women are in no 
hurry to register.” ‘‘There is no rush to 
the assessors by women who now have the 
right to vote for School Committee.” ‘Very 
few women have appeared for registration.” 
“It is evident women won't vote.” ‘Not 
more than a hundred and fifty are now (dog 
days) on the list.” ‘Every name repre- 
sents intelligence and the best blood of Bos- 
ton.” “If that is the way itis to be, and 
only the rich women are to vote, it is just 
so much against the Suffrage for women.” 

The above extracts from daily papers 
might be many times multiplied, but they 
are enough to show the kind of welcome 

and urgency which greeted the women vot- 
ers. It may also to some extent furnish 
some light on the reason of the small lists 
of registered women voters. 

But now comes the time to get men to 
register. There is no such throwing of cold 
water. But great men, and men who never 
can be great, members of Congress, and of 
our State Legislature and of other State 
Legislatures literally scour the State, to 
hunt for and catch the male voter, and see 
that he is registered. Men rush from town 
to town, speaking intwo or three on the 
same evening, until the voice itself fails. 
So great is the urgency! The newspapers 
that early and often told women they did 
not want to vote, now put at the head of the 
columns: 

‘‘Registration closes on Tuesday (to-mor- 
row) evening at ten u’cloek. Don’t wait 
until the last moment, before attending to 
the matter. If your nameis not on the vot- 
ing list at 10 Pp. M. to-morrow, you cannot 
vote at the State election Nov. -t.” 

Again ‘‘ReeisTEerR.” ‘‘Registration closes at 
ten o’clock next Tuesday night. No name 
can be added to the voting lists after that 
time for the State election this year. It re 
quires but a few minutes for any citizen 
who has been assessed to ascertain if his 
name is on the lists, or to register, if it is 
not already there. The central office, No. 
80 Pemberton Square, will be open to-day, 
Monday and Tuesday from nine o’clock in 
the morning until ten in the evening. Six- 
teen branch offices are also open in the dif- 
ferent wards, at places announced in the 

registrars’ advertisement. 

Again; ‘‘Every voter should see for him- 
self that his name is upon the voting list.”’ 

Such exhortation copied from daily pa- 
pers might be multiplied many times. But 
these are enough to illustrate. The differ- 
ent treatment of the two classes of voters 
stands out bald and bare, a witness that will 
help history to tell why so few women reg- 

stered in Massachusetts in eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-nine. L. 8. 
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IN MEMORIAM, 
Mrs. Angelina Grimke Weld died at her 
residence in Hyde Park on Sunday night 


last, aged seventy-four years and eight 
months, She was born in Charleston, §.C., 





Feb. 20, 1805. Her father was the Hon. 
John F. Grimke, judge of the Supreme 
Court of South Carolina for a number of 
years. 

Born and reared in the midst of slavery, 
she yet always felt great aversion to it, in 
all its forms, refusing to own a maid which 
her mother gave her to wait on her, and 
often using all her power with her family 
and friends against the condition of slavery. 
She came North to cast in her lot with the 
Abolitionists. Their cause was her cause. 
For the slaves’ sake she endured all the per- 
secution which sectarian bigotry and pro 
slavery hatred could devise against the first 
woman who dared to ‘“‘speak in the church” 
or anywhere else in public. 

It is impossible for those who to-day see 
and hear women as ministers and lecturers, 
to understand the state of mind and feeling 
forty-three years ago, when no woman's 
voice was heard in public anywhere, and 
when the injunction for her to ‘‘keep silence” 
in the church was held to be as sacred as the 
commandment, ‘thou shalt not steal.” 

At such a time Angelina Grimke and her 
sister, Sarah Grimke, came forward to 
plead for the slave, and to answer the argu- 
ments of the apologists of slavery. Ange- 
lina had rare gifts. The eloquence which 
is born of earnestness ina noble purpose 
gave her anointed lips. It set around her a 
defence so strong and high that all the shafts 
and arrows of pro-slavery malignity fell 
harmless around her. She never stopped 
to think of herself.: ‘‘Silence!” cried the 
pulpit. She spoke right on. ‘‘ Shame!” 
said the press. ‘‘You are seeking notori- 
ety,” said all the gossips, and ‘‘getting out 
of yoursphere.” How like forgotten echoes 
those words come back! Angelina Grimke 
if she heard did not heed. A friend who 
knew her singleness of purpose, stung by 
this injustice and meanness, prepared a re- 
ply to these unnumbered and cruel attacks. 
But when Angelina heard of this plan or 
purpose, she refused to permit its publica- 
tion, and said, ‘‘It is not necessary.” She 
was justified to herself and that was enough. 

She wrote an appeal to the Christian wo- 
men of the South, which was sent broad- 
cast over the North as well as the South; 
she visited New York by invitation, where 
she spoke in public on several occasions on 
the slavery question; she visited Massachu- 
setts in 1836 and spoke several times before 
a committee of the Legislature on the same 
subject, and also delivered six lectures in 
the Odeon. 

In 1838 she married Theodore D. Weld, 
who also had consecrated his great powers 
of mind and utterance to the service of the 
slave. In connection with him she assisted 
in writing, “Slavery As It Is; or the Testi- 
mony of a Thousand Witnesses,” and sev- 
eral other articles published by the Anti- 
Slavery Society. Soon after her marriage 
she received an injury which prevented her 
from taking an active part in the movement 
personally,‘but she continued writing arti- 
cles from her personal knowledge and ob- 
servation. Quietly in her own home she 
still did what she could to further the cause 
of freedom. When emancipation came the 
freedmen were never forgotten by her. 
Clothes and books and many comforts 
packed in her house went down to their re- 
lief. She also once went herself. 

At the time of the division of her father’s 
property she and her sister, Sarah Grimke, 
requested that their share of the property 
might be in slaves, with the idea of emanci- 
pating them, but when they found they 
could not be liberated in South Carolina. as 
they would be sold again by auction, their 
brother became their technical owner, and 
they were finally liberated by the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. 

Several years ago Mrs. Weld had a para- 
lytic stroke, from which she measurably re- 
covered, though she has been in feeble 
health ever since. 

In her last illness, when her mind wan- 
dered, she was back again in the scenes of 
her early life, and again urged the release 
of the slaves, ‘‘who had reaped down their 
fields, and whose wages had been kept 
back by fraud.” She hummed again the 
the old tunes she sang when a young girl, 
and with her face all illuminated, sang, 
‘Happy, happy, happy!” Her last breath 
went away so quietly that those who looked 
on could not tell when her spirit went. 

Mrs. Weld believed fully in Woman Suf- 
frage. A few years ago, in company with 
her sister Sarah and other women of Hyde 
Park, and by her husband, Mrs. Weld went 


‘to the polls and offered her vote, though 


she knew it would not be counted. This 
she did both as a protest and a testimony 
against the injustice which requires women 
tu obey laws they have no share in making. 

The women of to day owe more than they 
will ever know to the high courage, the 
rare insight, and fidelity to principle of this 
woman, by whose sufferings easy paths have 
been made for them. 

Neither the justice of her cause, nor its 
great need, nor the quiet, persuasive elo- 
quence with which she remembered those 
in bonds as boundgwith them, saved her 
and ber equally noble coadjutors, Sarah 
Grimke and Abby Kelly Foster, from the 
pitiless scorn of men and women. If for 
once their lips had turned white with fear, 
or their feet fled before the mob, the banner 
for the equal rights of women which now 





floats plain in sight would still be furled. 

A few years ago, after the death of Mrs. 
Jane Smith, in Philadelphia, with whom in 
those perilous times Angelina Grimke found 
shelter and a home, the letters of Miss 
Grimke to Mrs, Smith were returned. These 
letters, written in the confidence and with 
the fullness of friendship, contain as no 
where else the history of the fiery trials 
through which these first steps were cut in 
the solid rock of custom and prejudice to 
make a highway for other women. Should 
they be given to the public, as they ought 
to be, those who read them will know bet- 
ter than can now be told, at what a great 
price the enlarged sphere and assured rights 
of women have been earned. 

Her example is a bugle call to all other 
women. We shall never hear her voice. 
Her lips are silent. But ‘‘though dead she 
yet speaketh.” 

The funeral was from the residence of 
Mrs. Weld, in Hyde Park. On Wednesday 
last, Rev. Dr. Morrison conducted the exer- 
cises, which were participated in by Robert 
F. Wallcutt, Hon. Elizur Wright, Wendell 
Phillips, and Lucy Stone. Each speaker 
brought in review from remembrance phases 
of the life of this wonderful woman, which 
ought to be preserved with a full biography. 

The coffin was plain, the plate bearing 
the inscription, ‘‘ Angelina Grimke Weld, 
aged 74 years.” Around the plate was a 
beautiful wreath of flowers; on the foot of 
the coffin was a sheaf of ripe wheat; at the 
head stood a table, bearing a beautiful basket 
of flowers, several bouquets and a wreath of 
German ivy. Several other wreaths were 
placed on the coffin, which was tastefully 
draped in smilax. The chant, ‘“‘Thy will 
be done,” was sung.* Dr. Morrison read a 
paper left by Mrs. Weld, as follows: ‘I 
have purposely selected my oldest clothes 
to be buried in, that my good ones may be 
given to the poor, that they may do them 
good after lam gone.” ‘Nearer, my God, 
to Thee,”” was sung to close. The remains 
were taken to Mt. Hope Cemetery, where 
Sarah Grimke was buried. 

Her husband, two sons, a daughter, and 
two grandchildren, survive her. For Mr. 
Weld, in his old age, bereaved of the high 
companionship of such a wife, and for his 
children there will be felt the warmest sym- 
pathy. L. 8. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE KHODE ISLAND 
SOCIETY, 


The Annual Meeting of the Rhode Island 
Woman Suffrage Association, will be held 
in Barney’s Hall, Snow St., Providence, on 
Thursday, Nov. 6, morning, afternoon and 
evening, and it is very desirable that the 
friends from the country towns, through- 
out the State, should be present, as matters 
important to the welfare of the whole State 
will be discussed. 

E. B. Cuace, President. 
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SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY—1880, 





The price of tickets for the whole term 
will be $15, as in 1879. It is expected that 
the applications for course tickets next year 
will exceed the number which can be issued. 
Any one to whom this circular is sent can 
engage tickets by making application at 
once and sending with the application $5as 
a guaranty. For those who make this de- 
posit, tickets will be reserved till the first 
day of July, 1880, and can then be obtained 
by payment of the balance due. Applica- 
tions should be addressed to 

8. H. Emery, Jr., Director, 
or F. B. Sansorn, Secretary, 
Concord, Mass. 
October 8th, 1879. 
——_- 
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LETTER FROM SWITZERLAND. 


FAIRYLAND. 

I have the impression that all my letters 
are dated from Fairyland, but this is as it 
should be; this is only another portion of 
the realm. It is impossible to exaggerate 
in speaking of the beauties of Switzerland. 
The most gushing accounts can give only a 
suggestion of the reality. Fair lakes; bold 
cliffs of rock rising perpendicularly moun- 
tain high; swelling fields; velvety hillsides; 
wooded hights; running brooks; leaping 
waterfalls; little toy villages scattered every 
where; magnificent hotels where eagles fly; 
little churches in the loveliest nooks, and 
above all the eternal snows, and still above 
the blue, blue sky, and the ever-changing, 
floating clouds. Each lake seems more 
beautiful than the last, each mountain 
grander, each field of snow whiter, each hill- 
side greener, and each village more pictur- 
esque. 

One takes the railroad car at the foot of 
Rigi, and goes up through orchards and culti- 
vated fields, and past little chalets, till gorge 
and precipice remind that the barren moun- 
tain will change the scene; this is passed, 
behold other chalets and little gardens; more 
of mountain wildness; the bell rings, the 
car is stopped, and at a railroad station. 
This is surprising; but a little further still 
there is another pause; water is being taken, 
and a group of children come with flowers. 
On and up—the bell rings; another statiou, 
and a descending car passes. Here is a 
bright patch of cultivated flowers. Thus 
surprise follows close upon astonishment 
till a village is found where it would seem 
that only tourists would ever climb. Now 





we are prepared for anything, and pass 
children, and cattle, and homes, with never 
a word nor exclamation; we look and are 
silent. Just before the ‘‘Kulm” is gained, 
as a curve is rounded, there suddenly breaks 
upon us a scene that holds the heart in 
painful awe, when a spoken word is ajar. 
Against the horizon, so far as the eye can 
see, rises hight beyond hight, black and 
grim, and stern and grand. Along their 
tops lie fields of snow, white and glistening. 
The intermediate world is a white and rolling 


sea. 

The bundles are dropped at the hotel, 
and, in haste, the hight above is climbed 
for the rapidly disappearing views. As 
darkness isspread around, nearer and nearer 
it is brought, and at length is thrown over 
the line of lakes lying like precious stones 
at our feet. The little Swiss girl, Magda- 
lena, bids us ‘‘guten nacht,” and the new, 
fresh world, is left outside. Hotel life is 
all alike, formal and wearisome. In the 
morning the “hunter’s horn” makes waking 
a delight, and in haste tourists gather to see 
how the worldis lighted. Up the moun- 
tain sides the wiser and stronger ones come 
from lower priced hotels, and, leaning on 
their Alpenstocks, with the rest look ex- 
pectant toward the east. Quiet thought is 
interrupted by chatter of tongues, implor- 
ing looks of childien with bunches of edel- 
weiss and Alpine roses, and the trundling 
of wheelbarrows and boxes for display of 
knickknacks to empty the pockets of sus- 
ceptible visitors. There is a little stir, a 
pressing forward, yes,—there isa brightness 
in the east; all talking ceases; one rising 
spray of mist higher than the rest catches 
the glow and is radiant. That same quick 
touching of color, illumined for me all the 
monasteries and abbeys of Europe. The 
old, unearthed, stone stairs, worn into hol- 
lows by the descending feet of monks to 
early prayers, became rosy and beautiful in 
the flash of correspondence. 

The first days in the presence of the snow 
Adps are days of unrest. It seems a dread- 
ful thing to be a valley, when there are 
hights where purity is eternal; where the 
heat of midday and the dust of travel leave 
no mark, 

Later, one realizes that those whoclimb to 
the bights are nourished by the low lands; 
and while a few cold summits catch the 
clouds and scatter them in showers, many 
warm vales are needed to catch the blessing 
and return it one hundred fold. Yes, to be 
a fertile, lovely valley is to fulfill a high 
mission. 

The Giessbach Falls are beautiful, and on 
each evening are rendered still more attract- 
ive by what seems, at first, an irreverent at- 
tempt to improve nature; but which is so 
skillfully done that admiration supplements 
criticism, Colored lights are thrown upon 
five of the seven leaps of the falls, and their 
little bridges, otherwise unseen from the 
hotel gardens, are thrown into distinctness, 
and look like different designs of the lace- 
maker who, through the day, sits near them. 
But the attraction of Giessbach is not alone 
inits Falls. To the hotel visitors are brought 
from the steamer landing by a railroad built 
at an angle of something less, perhaps, than 
forty-five degrees, All the attendants, port- 
er excepted, are pretty Swiss girls, dressed 
in the costume of the canton. How shall it 
be described? A black velvet bodice and 
collarette, a white waist with expanded el- 
bow sleeves, black lace armlets and many 
silver chains and pins, are combined with a 
peculiarly picturesque effect. This tableau 
vivant is arranged in the vestibule and dis- 
perses in the assignment of rooms. At 
table @hote such a maze of charms is quite 
a serious affair to the guests, though it must 
serve as a blessing to the larder of the house. 
If this informal letter were an elaborate 
novel, you should hear much about one 
whose bearing a princess might envy, of 
whose character and life I afterwards learn- 
ed more, and whom “every one knows is 
the most beautiful maid in Giessbach.” 

Speak softly: Weare coming to Lauter- 
brunnen. As cloisters inan Abbey, such is 
this valley in the Oberland. Think of the 
brightest and stillest Sunday morning that 
you have ever known; imagine the sound of 
rapid flowing water; surround yourself, in 
the same way, by mountains brought so 
near that you must look quite above you 
for the sky; also you are quite alone among 
a people whose ways and words are unlike 
your own. Listen to sacred music that you 
have heard thousands of miles away in your 
child home, now sung by fine Swiss voices 
in another tongue. In the little Protestant 
church opposite the bell rings, and along 
the valley road and down the mountain 
sides, and up the steep steps from the low- 
er village, the people gather. The men and 
boys, in yellowish brown suits, range them- 
selves along the stone wall, and the women 
and girls in clean Sunday aprons fill the 
church yard. These aprons of calico or 
cambric are nearly or quite the length of 
the dress, and like it have one or more tucks, 
with economic forethought for repairs. 
Children of four have skirts the length of 
their mothers’, one or two inches from the 
ground, and sometimes touching. The bon- 
nets of the elder women are mere caps of 
black silk or velvet, with a full frill of lace 
from four to six inches deep failing over 
the face, or jauntily thrown back. The 
younger ones have broad-brimmed white 
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straw hats; children bright colored hand. 
kerchiefs neatly folded and tied under the 
chin. Some of the men, of course, are 
smcking. As this is one of the two Sun- 
days in the year when an afternoon sery- 
ice is also held, several of the women have 
baskets on their arms. (Wish it was not 
rude to open some of them and look in- 
side.) From three to thirteen miles these 
people come, there being no German sery- 
ice nearer. Remembering the ceremony of 
city churches, you have, perhaps, planned 
fora day directly on the mountains as prom- 
ising a richer feast; but as the last bel] rings 
and the waiting people quietly obey, you 
cannot resist its call, and you go with the 
rest. The plain house is filled; the beams 
along the ends of the pews giving seats to 
the children; and women filling their own 
gallery stairs and those on the men’s Side 
as well. Still there are women Standing 
and blushingly, and with elbow nudges, 
they follow the bell ringer to conspicuous 
seats in front, which thin-faced men gal- 
lantly leave, and stand against the wall, 
The hymn is read with an earnestness jn 
harmony with all, and with wide open wip. 
dows toward the Jung Frau on the left, and 
that spirit of a waterfall—the Staubbach— 
on the right, all those people sing. Their 
hymn-books hold soiled mottoes, colored 
pictures, bits of ribbon, ends of peacock 
feathers and sprays of edelweiss; the voices 
have the sentiment which these suggest, 
One whose sweet-heart has died a week ago 
cannot sing. She turns to the frontispiece, 
to the picture of Him who suffered on the 
cross, grows strong, and her lips feebly 
move in time with the rest. 

As no mountain, no scenery can compare 
in interest with a human being, I must again 
speak of a Marguerite whomI met here, 
She is as lovely, in every way, as Goethe's 
conception, and as like as possible, yet has 
something more of the priestess. Born near 
the foot of the Staubach she, like it, re- 
ceives light from above, and with diamond 
like generosity gives it back in beauty to the 
valley. May all the angels protect her 
from the coming of any Faust! 

I have been exceedingly interested in 
poem about thirty hours long. This may 
sourd tedious, but not one stanza, line, 
word nor letter would you wish omitted; 
but rather that it be prolonged indefinitely, 
In prose let me try to give you some idea 
of it. It is about a woman who wished to 
ascend a mountain named Faulhorn. On 
arriving at the end of the carriage road it 
was near sunset. As she mounted her 
horse other travelers standing by took out 
their watches and looked wisely discourag- 
ing, but she had looked at her guide and 
was confident. Then it goes on to tell how 
the path wound about among small Swiss 
cottages, and so closely under the trees that 
the head must be bowed to secure the hat 
from its branches; how they went up and 
higher over rude steps made by small logs 
laid into the hillsides, and now over large 
stones or smooth surface of water-worn 
rock; how thesetting sun glorified the Jung 
Frau and her maids of honor, and at length 
went away leaving them all alike black and 
grim; how the moon then appeared over 
the queen of the Oberland, and by her mag- 
ic converted all the rippling brooks into 
ribbons of silver lying loosely over the earth 
from mountain crevice to hidden gorge; 
still they went on over the black earth and 
under the semi-light sky, (unable to see the 
path from the hight of the horse's back) 
winding around a mountain lake so over- 
shadowed that the moon could not look in 
it; on past patches of snow and into the 
cold; fastening extra wraps against the 
prying wind, at first resentful of intrusion 
into his territory, but afterwards social and 
entertaining. When at length the little 
inn at the summit threw its window lights, 
from the apparently inaccessible porch, far 
down to meet the travelers, the guide gave 
the ‘‘jodel,” the answering cry came back, 
and so through the cold, pale moonlight, 
the peculiar Alpine signals gave a weird 
sense of companionship in this land so near 
the sky. A courteous reception, a most 
gracicus ushering into the one general room, 
a good fire, and considerable cigar smoke, 
succeeded the solitary grandeur of the ride. 

Four “lords of creation” practically re- 
versed the relation for the benefit of the 
one subject, (as gentlemen are apt to do,) 
and the wind whistled a Ranz des vaches 
about the little unpainted chamber under 
the stone-held roof. 

The morning was glorious. All the peaks 
came out clearly for recognition, and the 
descent was commenced amid Alpine flow- 
ers. Even the vergiess mein nicht was in 
bloom over the ice and under the snow. A 
scene at breakfast was quite realistic: On 
learning that her home was not in New 
York, but in Boston, this observation fol- 
lowed, in interestingly imperfect English: 
“Oh! that is more scientifique, more spirit- 
uelle.” Was not that a comfort on the top 
of Faulhorn? Down they went over precip- 
itous passes, under rocks gray and grim: 
past cliffs walled and battlemented like 
feudal towers; now so near to the perpetu- 
al snow that it seemed as though a strong 
arm could hurl a stone into its depths; here 
under mountains torn and twisted, there 
over some bold hight commanding views of 
lengthening valleys, brooks, river, towns 
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and lakes; past summer huts for cows and 
goats; near herds of cattle with their tink- 
ling bells; past children watching their 
feeding goats; and women mowing the hill- 
sides where only achamois should try to 
climb; through pine forests and beech for- 
ests which could not hold all the sunshine, 
put kept dropping it through upon the 
greenest of grass, the loveliest of vines and 
mosses, and the bluest of gentians; till, in 
early evening, the lower lands were passed, 
where whole families and neighborhoods 
were gathering their meager garden harvests 
of beans and potatoes; and just after the 
sun had bade them good night these beau- 
ties were left, and the story ends with a 
regretful return to a town and a fashionable 
hotel, and the departure of the guide to his 
hillside home. Of course, in this crude ac- 
count of the poem all the exquisite touches 
of form and color are lost. You will see, 
at once, that if the guide had been an ordi- 
nary person it would have been quite a mis- 
fortune; but he was a real hero in perfect 
accord with rocks and glaciers and Alpine 
moonlight. Even the confidential, encour- 
aging noise to his horse had an Alpine 
sound, suggestive of goats’ milk and crunch- 
ing snow. Spell it; mpfhew; pronounce it; 
How? 

One remarkable feature of this ride was 
the cannon like reports of falling masses 
from the glaciers, and the softer echoes of 
the travelers’ song. At the little stations on 
the way they were served to delicious milk, 
more like nectar, to real cream, and moun- 
tain strawberries (this on September 23d) as 
large as currants and as sweet as those you 
picked behind the country school-house 
during recess, when you were a child. 

The story is brightened by the meeting 
of tourists, whose acquaintance has been 
previously made at some waterfall, perhaps, 
or by some old ruin; besides, the natives 
wait in their work, and bow and give good 
wishes while she passes by. When you 
come to Switzerland be sure and get the 
original poem. Call for it either at Inter- 


laken or Grindelwald. AHS 
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REPORT OF THE WOMEN’S CONGRESS, 





[CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK. ] 

The sessions of the Women’s Congress, 
held in the Assembly Chamber last evening 
and this afternoon, were, in spite of the 
warm weather, very ‘argely attended. Last 
evening, the principal paper was upon the 
“Work of Women on School Boards,” by 
Miss May, of Boston, a member of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education; it 
was an able and interesting essay, and elic- 
ited numerous remarks, nearly all of a com- 
mendatory character. The next paper was 
one sent by Mrs. Dr. Jacobi, of New York 
City, and read by Mrs. McRae of Indianap- 
olis; this was a well-written lecture upon 
brain and nerve tissues, but it was altogeth- 
er too long, too ponderous, and too scien- 
tific to inflict upon a popular audience, and 
should have been simply filed and publish- 
ed, without reading. Upon the adjourn- 
ment of the session, the ladies proceeded to 
the Executive Chamber, where Governor 
and Mrs. Smith held a reception. Board 
and Executive sessions of the Association 
were held this morning, with closed doors. 
This afternoon, an open session was held, 
papers being read by Dr. Sarah Hackett 
Stevenson, of Chicago, Mrs. Martha N. 
McKay and others, with interpersing five 
minute remarks by leading members of the 
Congress. To-morrow, the ladies will visit 
the Dells of the Wisconsin, at Kilbourn 
City, the guests of the C. M. & St. P. R’y 
Co. After this evening’s session the Asso- 
ciation will adjourn sine die. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON'S DEBATE. 
.MORAL CULTURE. 

The paper on this topic was the first pre- 
sented; it was from the pen of Mrs. Mary 
Newbury Adams of Dubuque, Iowa, and 
read by Mrs. Foster of Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Its presentation was somewhat marred by 
hesitancy in reading Mrs. Foster not having 
had an opportunity to examine the paper 
beforehand; so Miss Fletcher, of New York, 
concluded the reading of the essay. 

An invitation from the C., M. & St. P. 
R. R. to the Congress, tomake an excursion 
to the Dells of the Wisconsin river, was ac- 
cepted. Some twenty-five ladies signified 
their intention, by rising, to go on this ex- 
cursion. 

An essay on ‘‘Children’s Books,” by Mrs. 
Macy of Nantucket, Mass., was then admir- 
ably read by Miss Alice J. Craig of the 
State University. 

Mrs. Caroline M. Brown, of Chicago, 
thought that a library that contained only 
books which one can understand would be 
very small. 
appreLending and comprehending a truth; 
and a boy or girl may profitably be given to 
read a book that he or she can apprehend. 
A boy that was given Plutarch’s Lives, be- 
ing asked how he liked Plutarch, replied, 
“‘O, Plutarch’s a boss kid;” although he did 


not thoroughly comprehend him. She op- 


posed using ‘St. Nicholas’ at school. Its 
articles are too thin, and its stories too full 
of slang. 

Miss Fletcher of New York, agreed with 
Mrs. Brown in objecting to putting into 
children’s hands books or periodicals that 
are full of slang She was pretty sure that 
books that are true classics are not above 
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the comprehension of children. Shakspeare 
is not too high for them. Many of the best 
things we read in childhood, stick; and we 
should be sure to give that to children to 
read which is worth sticking. Wise fathers 
and mothers are not always pleased with 
the mental pabulum often offered their chil- 
dren. They desire the best books written 
in the very best manner. The William Hen- 
ry papers in ‘‘St. Nicholas,” are funnier to 
than children, and more 
profitable for them. 

Dr. Severance, of Milwaukee, thought 
what a child cannot comprehend, is of no 
use to it; she thought we ought to have in 
our school readers simplified science, so 
children should understand the laws and 
operations of physical life. She was sur 
prised that neither at this Congress nor at 
the Social Science Assembly in Chicago, 
last week, had she heard one word on 
physical culture. This is what women 
ought to understand and discuss, and what 
children ought to learn. Education should 
be carried forward according to the law of 
development. 

Rev. Antoinette B. Blackwell, of New 
Jersey, said that in her childhood they had 
good little boys and girls, and now we have 
gone to the other extreme; and she thought 
this picturing of bad boys and girls, and 
this ideatizing of mischief, is doing harm. 
Little ones should not be taught that mis- 
chief, because it is cunning and laughable, 
is proper. 

Miss Eastman, of Massachusetts, thought 
we are alittle at fault for this reaction from 
the goodishness of the old time. Slang 
may be only a protest against our own stilt- 
ed ways of talking. With regard to giving 
children master-pieces to read, she knows 
nothing from her experience as teacher that 
tends more to disgust children with them 
than the practice of thrusting these upon 
them before they can comprehend them. If 
achild is drawn to Shakspeare, give it to 
him, even though he may not pluck all its 
secret glory out. Let us beware of thrust- 
ing upon the immature mind what only the 
mature mind can grasp. It is an abuse to 
take a classic like Paradise Lost for parsing, 
as though it were only a tight rope for gym- 
nastics, 

Mrs. Doggett thought we should keep 
clearly in mind the distinction between let- 
ting a child read a classic it is attracted to, 
and forcing one upon it against its desire. 
Recentiy she heard John McCullough in 
‘‘Julius Cesar,” and in spite of all she could 
do, she could not help thinking of the boys 
who murdered it in declamation, in her 
school days. 

Miss Eastman thought that children un- 
derstand Shakspeare long before they do 
the extracts from philosophers, statesmen 
and theologians, that are often found in 
school books. 

WOMEN IN BUSINESS. 

A paper on ‘‘Business Opportunities for 
Women,” by Mrs. Rebecca Huzard, of St. 
Louis, Missouri, was read by Mrs. Harbert, 
editor of the Woman’s Department of the 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

Miss Lavinia Goodell, of Janesville, wish- 
ed to assure young ladies who had ambition 
to enter the legal profession, that there was 
no danger that there will be any lack of 
cases in court. It is amistake to think that 
the chief work of a lawyer is in making 
speeches in court. The best paying work is 
of a different character. Do not be discour- 
aged, but come on. 

Miss Fletchcr, of New York, said the first 
thread that was ever spun from cotton was 
spun by Mrs, Slater, in Providence An 
immense business has grown up from the 
seed of her invention. The matter of mak- 
ing straw hats was started by a little girl in 
Dedham, Mass., and a widely extended bus- 
iness has grown from that. Another little 
girl in Weathersfield made an imitation of a 
Leghorn hat, which was sent to an exhibi- 
tion in London, and out of that has grown 
a great industry. 

Dr. Wardner, of Illinois, spoke of women 
as farmers. In Illinois there are women 
who carry on successfully large farms. 
Two women of not strong health bought a 
twelve acre farm, put out 700 grape vines, 
and have a beautiful home. The widow of 
ex-Governor Randall, of Wisconsin, went 
west and has carried on a large ranche with 
eminent success. 

Dr. Severance, of Milwaukee, said wom- 
an must have all the chance for culture in 
every department that man has. To that 
end, she must have a right to share in the 
legislation, for that shapes the education. 
Till we have equality in all opportunities, 
we can never be self-sustaining industrially. 

Mrs. Guernsey, of Janesville, thought 
there is no place where women may not 
work, if they are willing to work. 

Miss Eastman thought men are willing 
women should work if they were willing 
and will work for nothing. They will give 
from 33 to 60 per cent. less than to a man 
for the same work. In Godey’s Ladies’ Book, 
an article on women as teachers, said: *‘In- 
asmuch as there is neither honor nor profit 
in teaching, it is eminently adapted to wom- 
en” Men are always ready to surrender to 
women the work that does not pay. Drudg 
ery, that gets nothing for its pains, is 
dropped into the hands of women. She 
found only one place, on examination, 
where she could earn her living by manual 





labor, if she needed to, where she would 
not be compelled to accept one-third less 
wages than aman, not on account of the 
quality of the work, but on account of her 
sex—that is, an oyster-canning establishment 
im Baltimore. 

Miss Fletcher then read a letter from 
Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, of Haverhill, 
Mass., to whom had been originally assign- 
ed the topic of ‘Moral Culture,” but who 
had been obliged, on account of ill health, 
to hand over her work to Mrs. Adams. 

WOMEN IN EUROPE, 

Miss Mary Eastman then read a paper by 
Mrs. Wilbour on ‘Occupation of Women 
in Western Europe,” which was one of the 
best yet presented to the Congress. 

The essayist detailed the progress of the 
women’s movement there, and showed that 
the sisters of the effete monarchies of Europe 
were fully as progressive as their American 
sisters in the matter of demanding a recog- 
nition of women’s rights in the labor mar- 
ket, and among the schools. 

It being nearly six o’clock when the read- 
ing of this paper was concluded, the session 
adjourned till evening, without debate. 

THURSDAY EVENING. 

At 7:30 o’clock the Congress was called 
to order by Mrs. President Doggett. There 
was a very large attendance; the auditori- 
um was literally packed, while the galleries 
were well sprinkled. The principal cities of 
Wisconsin were well represented by their 
leading women, while the various sections 
of the country had lady representatives 
present. 

The evening was intensely warm, but 
in spite of this fact the interest in the pro- 
ceedings of the session was kept up through- 
out. 

The first paper of the evening was enti- 
tled ‘‘Work of Women on School Boards,” 
and read by the author, Miss Abby W. May, 
of the Massachusetts State Board of Educa- 
tion. 

Miss May uttered a strong plea for the 
admission of women to the school boards 
of the country—state and local; she urged 
that the legal right be given women to vote 
for members of such boards, and to other- 
wise act in school affairs, 

The President, at the conclusion of the 
paper, called for five-minute remarks upun 
the subject. 

Mrs. Harbert, of the Chicago Jnter-Occan, 
said that as a mother, wife and sister, she 
thought men have some rights which wom- 
en are bound to respect. [Applause.] And 
it was right that those men should be sup- 
plemented in their labors by the women; it 
was right that the care of the children in 
the schools should be entrusted to woman, 
as it wasin the family. The nation was 
but the larger family. Lt was no more right 
that school control should be laid upon the 
over-burdened shoulders of the men, than 
the cares of the household and family man- 
agement should be. 

Mrs. Foster, of Ann Arbor, Mich., said 
that the work of this Congress had less op- 
position to meet with from the men of this 
land than from those sisters who squealed 
at a mouse, ran froma rat, and wouldn't 
have acat atall. [Laughter.] As fast as 
the sisters proved themselves worthy of the 
affairs of public life, the brothers would ac- 
cede rights to them. 

This position was combatted by Mrs. 
Dr. Severance, who said that the men 
were not wholly influenced by a device to 
fill the school boards with worthy material, 
for the persons elected hardly proved this 
doctrine. [Laughter.] But, said Dr. Sev- 
erance, to plead for Woman’s legal rights, 
relative to the schools, was not sufficient— 
it wasasort of acknowledgment that this 
was the only question she was to deal with. 
The doctor argued for a broader field for 
women, in all branches of thought, action, 
and law. 

Mrs. Dr. Wardner called for a few words 
from the gentlemen, if it wasinorder. A 
voice—‘‘It isn’t in order!” The President 
said that no one but members(and members 
were women alone) could speak at the meet- 
ings, except by special vote. 

Miss Eastman, of Boston, being called 
for, said that the experiment of admitting 
women to school boards has been tried in 
Massachusetts; women were there given 
the right to vote for members of these 
boards; to be sure, the women have not 
come forward very generally as yet, to 
register, but this delay arose from the fact 
that women had been so thoroughly 
scared by men's ridicule in this matter, 
that it could hardly be expected the moment 
the lid of privilege was opened just a little 
bit, that women should fly in. “ive us 
time to recover from our dead fright, and 
then we will doubtless be ready to accept 
the abridged privilege of franchise. 

Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, of Boston, 
spoke briefly concerning this subject. She 
said that the interests of politics inter- 
fered more with Woman Suffrage than the 
mere oppositions of the men on principle. 

The next paper was one entitled ‘‘Physical 
Basis of Mind,” from the pen of Dr. Mary 
Putnam Jacobi, of New York city, and read 
by Mrs. McRae of Indianapolis, Ind. 

This paper was purely scientific in its 
character, being a detailed psychological 
discussion as to the formation and move- 
ments of the brain and nerve tissues. It 
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was a learned and well-written essay, and 
would have been highly commended at any 
convention of savants, but it was, from its 
ponderous style and great Jength wholly 
unadapted to a popular audience, who 
should not have been bored with its read- 
ing. Had it been merely filed and pub- 
lished in the proceedings of the Congress, 
it would have been received with better 
grace. The effect upon the house was de- 
cidedly soporific. 

Finally, when the end of the paper had 
been reached, Mrs. Dr. Severance said in a 
rather ironical vein, that the subject had 
been so exhaustively treated, and it was so 
late (9:10 P. M.), she moved an adjourn- 
ment. 

Rey. Antoinette Blackwell wishing to 
speak, Dr. Severance withdrew her motion. 
The Rev. Mrs. Blackwell then spoke for a 
few minutes, relative to the topics pre- 
sented, her remarks having a religious 
tendency. 

Dr. Lelia Bedell and Mrs. Harbert of 
Chicago, and Rev. Mrs. Blackwell of New 
York, continued the discussion at some 
length, Dr. Bedell said that ‘‘man is the 
thinking part of humanity, and woman the 
feeling part.” A scientific debate followed, 
considerable interest being developed; the 
tendency of the discussion was towards the 
urging of giving woman a broader field in 
thought and action—considerable applause 
and amusement occasionally arising from 
the frequently sharp cuts given each other 
by the several debaters. 

Mrs. Dr. Severance said that there was 
very little difference between boys and girls, 
physically and mentally, except such as 
was engendered by essentially different 
training. As for herself, she had reared 
her daughters and sons on exactly the same 
basis, muscularly as well as mentally, and 
to-day her eighteen-year-old daughter was 
fully the equal in both respects of her sons 
of a nearly similar age. 

Dr. Julia Smith, of Chicago, deplored the 
fact that the discussion had become so sen- 
timental in its character; she called upon 
Dr. Bedell to elucidate her oft-expressed 
theory of bi-cellular evolution, which the 
latter did briefly. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mrs. Dr. Severance, plaintively—‘‘Mrs. 
President, may I now put my motion to 
adjourn?” 

The President—‘‘Dr. Severance for the 
third time insists on her motion to adjourn.” 

The motion was put and carried. The 
Congress accordingly adjourned to the Ex- 
ecutive Chamber, where Gov. and Mrs. 
Smith received the ladies of the Association 
and their friends. Pleasaut social inter. 
course ensued for an hour or more, the 
citizens of the commonwealth being thus 
given an opportunity to personally meet and 
greet the prominent ladies who are as- 
sembled here from all sections of the nation, 
in attendance upon the Congress. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The sale of the private library of the late 
Caleb Cushing aggregated nearly $4000. 

Minneapolis is sending off 3,000 barrels of 
flour a day, and the city has 50,000 inhabit- 
ants. 

The republicans of the first Bristol sena 
torial district have nominated Oliver Ames 
of Easton, for senator. 

Rufus D. Woods of Enfield has been ap- 
pointed by the executive council trustee of 
the state lunatic hospital at Worcester, in 
place of Gen. W. S. Lincoln, resigned. 

With returning prosperity the Chicago 
socialists appear to be breaking up, and one 
of their most prominent members has just 
left the organization. 

It is officially announced that the Empe- 
ror of Austria has given his formal sanc- 
tion to the marriage of the Archduchess 
Marie Christine to King Alphonso of Spain 

















The late Rev. Dr. Neale left all his prop- 
erty to his son and daughters, and the books 
in the library to the Baptist ministers or stu- 
dents, as the executor may deem best. 


The Corliss engine, which so many people 
saw at the Centennial in Philadelphia is now 
used to run the branch mint at San Fran- 
cisco. 


The second day of October was ‘‘Moun- 
tain Day” at Amherst. All college exer- 
cises were omitted, and the students took 
to the woods in search of nuts and autumn 
leaves, 


The proposed entertainment of General 
Grant in Chicago includes an address of wel. 
come from the Hon. E. B. Washburne, a 
poem by Mr. David Swing, and a great mili- 
tary procession. The 11th and 13th of No- 
vember are the days named for the ceremo- 
nies, 


The Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, of Massachusetts, will hold their 
Sixth Annual Convention (in connection 
with the meeting of Oct. 22) in Park Street 
Church, Boston, Thursday and Friday, 
Nov. 6 and 7, 1879. Sessions at 10 a.m. 2 
and7 P.M. Each auxiliary Union is enti- 
tled to two delegates with credentials, to 
participate in the business deliberations. 
All temperance organizations of women are 
invited to be present. All delegates from 
Unions, with credentials, will be provided 
with entertainment. Will the Unions re- 
ceiving this notice see to it that it is insert- 
ed in the local papers of their vicinity? 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, President, Mrs. 
L. B. Barrett, Secretary. 

The course of instruction in Chinese will 
be open at Harvard next Wednesday, and 
will be continued daily during the term-time. 
The announcement of th- faculty says that 
two hours a day of work with the instruc- 
tor, and from two to three hours a day apart 
from the instructor, will be required in or- 
der to make satisfactory progress. Unma 
triculated students are admitted to the course 
upon payment of a fee of $150; but the fee 
may be remitted to promising students who 
are unable to pay it, and who show a seri- 
ous purpose of acquiring the language. 
Students will be received at any time during 
the year. Women are not permitted to en- 
ter the classes, 


The subjects of Miss Eastman’s lectures 
for the winter are, ‘‘When We Went Gip- 
sying; or, Six Months’ Tent Life in Califor- 
nia;” *‘ Not a Public Way — Dangerous;” 
‘Do Our Schools Educate?” ‘‘ Lend a 
Hand;” ‘Our New Alien—the Chinaman;” 
‘Does He Intrude?” and ‘‘The Relation of 
Woman to Business.” Miss Eastman is an- 
nounced as one of the prominent speakers 
of the American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, to convene in Cincinnati, next week, 
and, as she will remain in the West some 
weeks, we would remind our lyceum man- 
agers of this opportunity to secure interest- 
ing lectures. Mrs. Mary Livermore says, 
“There is not a lecturer on the platform to- 
day more justly entitled to success than 
Mary F. Eastman, for she is second to none 
in ability to please, instruct, interest, and 
inspire.” 

There was a warm discussion last week 
at Vergennes, at the annual meeting of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Vermont, over a resolution expréssing sym- 
pathy for the Home Protection movement 
of other States. Anna C. Park, of Ben- 
nington, was opposed; Sarah M. Perkins of 
Concord in favor of the resolution. It was 
finally carried by a rising vote of thirty- 
three delegates in its favor, and eight against 
it. Even conservative Vermont is coming 
into line in favor of the temperance ballot 
for women. Nine States in convention as- 
sembled, have now declared themselves in 
favor of Woman Suffrage to suppress in- 
temperance. After the heated debate, Mrs. 
Perkins and Miss Park shook hands cor- 
dially and promised to bury the hatchet and 
walk together amicably in spite of differ- 
ences of opinion. 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF THE 
WOMAN QUESTION. 


JULIA WARD HOWE IN REPLY TO FRANCIS 
PARKMAN. 


The woman question, from the man’s 
point of view, is very apt to be only the 
man question after all. And the man, ac 
cording to Mr. Parkman, questions thus: 
“Do we wish our women to vote? and, if 
wedo not, what arguments can we find 
against their voting?” Starting from this 
point, with a zeal which can scarcely be 
mistaken for a candid spirit of inquiry, it is 
not surprising that very eloquent papers can 
be written, anda very plausible statement 
made, by individuals of one sex against the 
political enfranchisement of the other. Ar- 
gument of this sort is no novelty nor rarity. 
The white man reasoned on this wise against 
the political enfranchisement of the black 
man. In fact, against every enlargement 
of representation many reasons have always 
been, and may always be, found. 

“Those who vote already,” it is said, 
‘vote so badly. Why should we increase 
the number of fools who go to the polls?” 

The danger of trusting mankind at large 
with the care of their own iuterests appears, 
and is, very great. The wise, among men 
as among women, are few. Culture, which 
quadruples the mental power of either sex, 
is not possessed by any majority in the 
known world. Ignorance may be deluded 
and misled, may even be bought and sold. 
Volumes of argument are written and spok- 
enin this sense. And yet, representative 
government in time always makes good its 
position and right to exist. One reason of 
this is that it not only founds itself upon 
popular education, but is in itself an educa- 
tion. Under its dominion, men are educa- 
ted to their duties by the exercise of their 
rights. The greatest truths, moreover, in 
poitics as in religion, are often hidden from 
the wise and prudent and revealed to the 
simple multitude. It soon appears that the 
dangers foreseen in the enlargement of rep- 
resentation are dangers to the exceptional 
privileges of a’ class, not to the community. 

Representation is what the friends of Wo- 
man Suffrage demand for one half of the 
community from which it has hitherto been 
withheld. The slaveholder was formerly 
supposed, by a legal fiction, to represent 
his slaves. By a similar fiction, men are 
held to represent women at the polls. The 
slaveholders represented their own interests, 
and men, in voting, do the same. It might 
be said in both instances that the true inter- 
est of the two parties is the same. This is 
true in a sense so enlarged that few male 
voters will be found totakeitin. The good 
of each and the good of all are really one 
and the same. But men, even while profes 
sing this as their faith, rarely exemplify it 
in their voting. In much of their social 
and political action, they will pursue per- 
sonal advantage as it presents itself to them, 
inthe form of some immediate gain, and 
will only in rare instances consult that larg- 
er conception of the general good which 
holds that what is best for the community 
is also best for the individual. And, even 
if men in general were disposed to do this, 
are they so wise that women should be sat- 
isfied of their ability to doit? Even from 
this point of view, Mr. Parkman’s state. 
ments are not encouraging. He tells us 
that the best men among us naturally shun 
politics. All of our women, then, the best 
included, are subject to the legislation of a 
set of men whom he characterizes as ‘‘prac- 
ticed tricksters,” or as “hungry and rapa- 
cious crowds.” And their knowledge of 
this state of things will, he thinks, induce 
only ‘“‘the coarse and contentious among 
women” to draw near the political arena. 
It is, to say the least, a singular method of 
argument to adduce the imperfections of 
government us actually administered, as so 
many reasons why good women should be 
satisfied to keep aloof from participation in 
any attempt to make it better. 

A very short space having been allotted 
to us for the consideration of a tupic which 
Mr. Parkman has been allowed to treat 7n 
extenso, we must necessarily be content to 
pass his arguments in the briefest review, 
though not with cursory criticism. And 
we must say, in the first place, that these 
arguments are already very familiar to the 
advocates of Woman Suffrage. In every 
Suffrage convention, and in legislative hear- 
ings on this subject, each of the points 
which he tries to make is taken up and 
carefully considered, full opportunity being 
granted to those who think otherwise to 
bring forward their view of the case. We 
can not remember any of those occasions 
in which the advantage has not remained 
with the friends of the measure A person 
who wished to be rude to an eminent litera- 
ry man told him that her own father had 
always advised her to avoid a schoolmaster. 
The gentleman replied, “‘It is evident that 
you have.” The tenor of Mr. Parkmun’s 
remarks makes it very evident to us that, 
in his study of the Woman Suffrage ques- 
tion, he has avoided the opportunities of 
enlightenment which its friends would glad- 
ly atford him. When he accuses them of 
occupying the platform with ‘‘frothy dec- 
lamation” and the press with sensational 
stories; when he avers that, instead of claim- 
ing for women what is theirs, ‘‘a nature of 
their own, with laws of its own, and a 





high capacity of independent development, 
they propose, as the aim of their ambition, 
the imitation of men”—the friends of Wo- 
man Suffrage may be sure that Mr. Parkman 
has neither attended their meetings, nor 
read the journals and pamphlets in which 
their views are set forth. He can not have 
heard William Lloyd Garrison and Lucy 
Stone—he can not have read George Wil- 
liam Curtis and Mary Eastman. 
Why should one sex assume to legislate 
for both? Because it has always done so? 
That is no reason. All the innovations 
which have blest mankind might have been 
excluded from use on the same ground. Be- 
cause the sex which claims the right to do 
this has the stronger muscles? It does not 
use these in the act of voting. Because the 
sexes differ from each other in certain mor 
al and mental characteristics? This would 
seem to make it important that the necessi- 
ties of each should have equal representa- 
tion in a fair government. Because there 
is, on the whole, a substantial agreement 
between them in feeling and in interest? 
This fact, if granted, would merely make it 
very safe for women to represent their own 
side in their own way. Because the politi- 
cal enfranchisement of the hitherto non- 
voting sex would overthrow the family? In 
this view it is strange that the male advo- 
cates of Woman Suffrage are oftenest found 
among married men. Because one sex is 
military and militant, the other pacific and 
unmilitant? Do the fighting men of a com- 
munity govern it? Woe toit if they do! 
Military rule is armed despotism. The sol- 
id sense of mankind to-day is against it. Be- 
cause women have already possessed politi- 
cal power, and have abused it? This argu- 
ment can be used with triple force against 
the other sex, whose abuse of political pow- 
er 1s in large proportion to their use of it. 
We have now breathlessly rehearsed the 

greater part of Mr. Parkman’s objections to 
Woman, or, as he calls it, Female Suffrage. 

Despite the narrow limits here assigned us, 

we will take time to reconsider one or two 
of them. The argument that women should 
not vote because they can not fight is a very 
threadbare one. It is an instance of that 
imaginary relation between two circum- 
stances which leads the incautious thinker 
to link them together as cause and effect. 

What real connection is there between the act 
of fighting and the act of voting? A certain 
proportion only of the men of this or of any 
community are able to bear arms. Of these, 
a still smaller number will be called upon 
to do so, and that during a certain term of 
years only. Will those fighting men show 
any characteristics which shall make the 
ballot safer in their hands than in those of 
their non-fighting fellow citizens? The 
contrary impression seems generally to pre- 
vail among thoughtful people. The blind, 
unreasoning obedience of an army to its 
chiefs is felt to be at variance with the spir 

it of inquiry in which a voter should study 
the claims and merits of his candidate. Shall 
we say that the military are the guardians 
of the public peace? That office, in our 
day, seems to belong more clearly to the 
mother and the school-teacher. Justice 
claims the right to govern. Education en- 
forces the recognition of law, the respect of 
right, the claim of duty. The agencies 
which moralize society are its true defense, 
its real bulwark. The merciful and patient 
work of women can spare more bloodshed 
to any generation than can the whole mili- 


tary order. 
What Mr. Parkman says about sex makes 


us feel that the masculine view of this at- 
tribute, too often reflected in the feminine 
mind, is liable to great exaggeration. Like 
every leading attribute of human nature, it 
is either a weakness or a power, according 
as it is intelligently trained or blindly foilow- 
ed. When men intentionally use it as a 
power, they naturally desire that it should 
become a weakness in those upon whom 
they wish to exert that power. Sex is cer 
tainly an important agent in human affairs, 
but not the most important. Its influence 
is easily exaggerated and lost. Men and 
women may have too much sexuality as 
well as too little. Society, if impoverished 
by the insufficiency of this quality, is also 
degraded by its excess. In men or in wo- 
men sex is a power only when it is made 
subservient to reason, when thought and 
duty common to both sexes are brought for- 
ward and dwelt upon, uplifting both alike 
to self-forgetfulness and self-sacrifice. 

It is a great mistake to state the career of 
either sex as if its boundaries were necessa- 
rily definite and predetermined. Men are 
forced to undertake many things which are 
abhorrent to the ease which human nature 
covets. It is not their sex which leads them 
to do this, but some inner or outer necessi- 
ty. Women are subject to these same ne- 
cessities, and must again and again sacrifice 
personal convenience and inclination in view 
of offices whose performance becomes im- 
perative. The farmer's wife digs potatoes 
in the field when he is too busy to do it. 
The farmer’s daughter rides the mowing- 
machine when the men of the family are 
away with the army. The wife and moth- 
er, for whom domestic seclusion is made by 
theorists such a sine qua non, must feed 
helpless children by her labor, and support 
an invalid or profligate husband. Daugh- 
ters keep aged fathers out of the almshouse, 
Sisters work at the loom to send a brother 





through his college course. In these cases 
the convenience of sex has to be set aside. 
The woman is obliged to ask, not *‘What is 
my sex?” but ‘‘Whatis my necessity, and 
how can I meet it?” The opponents of 
Woman Suffrage find nothing unfeminine 
in these acts, which tax the physique of the 
more tender sex far more severely than dues 
the twofold effort of considering the merits 
of a candidate and recording one’s conclu- 
sion by dropping a ballot in a box. 

The liberties of women are necessarily 
abridged, in Mr. Parkman’s view, by the 
dangers to which the unbridled passions of 
men give rise. He says, “‘A man in lonely 
places has nothing to lose but life and prop- 
erty, and he has nerve and muscle to de- 
fend them.’”’ In another place he speaks of 
the common theory that chastity is a virtue 
only in women, as one to which society 
holds to day as firmly as it ever did. In 
both of these respects we think that a change 
may be not only looked for, but recognized, 
in the cruel manners of the world. Let us 
look at the first. The greatest danger of 
Woman lies in the brutal sexuality of Man. 
Her defence is supposed to lie in the chival- 
ry of Man. How shall she be assured, in 
trusting to the other sex the defence of her 
honor, that ferocious passion shall not get 
the better of his chivalrous compassion? 

Existing provisions fail to give to Woman 
this promised protection. Violence may dog 
her harmless footsteps in her own garden, 
may cross the threshold of ber home, and 
find her there, as elsewhere, defenceless. 
Restriction of the woman’s movements 
does not, then, prove an availing defense. 
The restriction must be sought and enforced 
elsewhere. The man can be taught as ef- 
fectually to subordinate this part of his na- 
ture to reason and conscience as any other. 
If, as is claimed, he is the stronger party, 
let him be trained to show his strength in 
self-restraint, since self-indulgence shows 
only his weakness, 

But chivalry is not limited to the domain 
of men. Its heroic compassion is also at 
home in the hearts of women. The grow- 
ing concern of the best women for the wel- 
fure of their sex, has latterly led, in many 
countries, to studies and efforts which tend 
to its true protection. The labors of Mrs. 
Butler (of Liverpool) and her fellow-work- 
ers, culminating in such events as the Con- 
gress of Public Morality, held in Geneva, 
in September, 1877, have associated many 
noble men and women in a crusade against 
the low standard of sexual morality, hith 
erto held to be binding upon the male sex. 
When such men as M. Pressensé, of the 
French Parliament, and Mr. Sternfeld, of 
the English House of Commons, take part 
in the proceedings of such a Congress, we 
may perceive that a new theory and influ- 
ence are already making themselves felt in 
the administration of public morals. 

Touching the justice of the claim of wo- 
men to the elective franchise, Mr. Parkman 
says that ‘‘government by doctrines of ab- 
stract right, of which the French Revolu- 
tion set the example, and bore the fruits, in 
volves enormous danger and injustice.” 

We answer that government which op- 
poses abstract right is fraught with far 
greater danger and injustice. Granted that 
while the recognition of a principle of right 
may be immediate, its embodiment in prac- 
tice will remain a matter of slow and diffi- 
cult endeavor. When, nevertheless, the 
principle has attained recognition, the poli- 
cy which looks away from it, and excuses 
the neglect of asacred duty by the incon- 
venience of its fulfilment, is short sighted 
in its wisdom and short lived in its success, 
But a sentence a little further on puzzles us 
extremely. Mr. Parkmansays: ‘‘It is in the 
concrete, and not in the abstract, that rights 
prevail in every sound and wholesome soci- 
ety.”: Is right in the concrete, then, op- 
posed to right in the abstract, and, where 
rights are enforced in the concrete, are they 
necessarily violated or neglected in the ab- 
stract? The Woman Suffragists ask that an 
abstract right should be embodied in a con- 
crete form, and Mr. Parkman replies to this 
by postulating a contradiction between ab- 
stract right and its concrete expression, 
which is valuable if viewed as a reductio ad 
absurdum. 

To what authority can the concrete insti- 
tutions of government appeal, if not to the 
principles of abstract right? The work 
which the French Revolution and our own 
essayed to do was to rectify concrete abuses 
by areturn to the principles of ideal jus- 
tice. While neither of these great efforts 
can be said to have been entirely successful, 
the measure of success which they did 
achieve is the most important attainment of 
the century which came to an end three 


years ago. 
Mr. Parkman, like others of his creed, at- 


tempts to aid his reasoning by an analogy 
borrowed from the vegetable kingdom. 
‘The palm,” he says, ‘‘will not grow in the 
suil and climate of the pine.” This meta- 
phor seems to us peculiarly unfortunate, 
since the man and woman, his pine and 
palm, necessarily grow in the same soil and 
climate. The question is, whether the pine 
shall make up his mind to allow the palm 
as much of the common soil and climate as he 
finds necessary for his own well-being. Or, 
rather, we should say that man and woman 
correspond to the male and female palms, 
for which every circumstance, except that 





of sex, is identical. 

Mr. Parkman has no valid ground for as- 
suring his readers that the granting of Suf- 
frage to women would bring into political 
efficiency women of the worst and most 
undesirable class, and leave ‘‘those of finer 
sensibilities and more delicate scruples” in 
what he would consider a masterly inactiv- 
ity. In these remarks, and many others, 
Mr. Parkman shows a want of acquaintance 
with the character of the women engaged in 
the Suffrage cause, which is singular, even 
inan antagonist The question whether, 
in the case supposed, the vicious and igno- 
rant would go to the polls and the intelli- 
gevt and virtuous stay away from them, is 
one often brought before a legislative hear- 
ing Atoneof these, in which arguments 
on both sides had been heard, Mr. Garrison 
rose and said: ‘‘It seems to me that the 
present occasion is in itself an answer to 
this question. Here on the one side are 
character, intelligence, education, petition- 
ing for Suffrage; and on the other are igno- 
rance and vulgarity petitioning against it.” 

In his portrayal of the female politician 
of the future, Mr. Parkman shows an unus- 
ual power of conjuring up, from the abyss 
of the unknown, unlovely female phantoms 
with which to electrify the minds of his 
readers. Let them not mistake this, as he 
obviously does, for a true spirit of proph- 
ecy. Imagination can create such forms 
at will, and can easily set imaginary female 
voters to destroy an imaginary state. But 
this is not its noblest use. The future, like 
the past, can be read from an adequate or 
inadequate point of view. He who fails to 
seize the sense of the present can give no 
true account either of what has been or 
of what shall be. The true prophet dis- 
cerns the signs of the times, the deep, nor- 
mal tendencies of human nature, which are 
ever more and more toward amelioration, 
and the greater good of the greater number. 
That the future of human society is to be 
more and more dedicated to the peaceful 
development of human resources, that the 
reign of justice is gradually and perma- 
nently to supplant the reign of violence— 
these are prophecies far more ancient and 
weighty than are Mr. Parkman’s predictions 
about “the bad time coming.” This reign 
of peace and justice will be greatly pro- 
moted by the intluenceand action of women, 
who have everything to gain from it. While 
it can efface no substantial feature of either 
sex, it will secure fair play to both. To 
borrow one of Mr. Parkman’s antitheses, it 
will bring us the concrete embodiment of 
the abstract truth uttered by St. Paul, thatin 
the Christian harmony there is neither male 
nor female, but equal freedom for either sex 
to bear its burdens and perform its duties 
according to its own best wisdom and high- 
est resolve. JuLIA Warp Howe. 





THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON IN 
REPLY TO FRANCIS PARKMAN, 


We read in Boswell’s Johnson that when 
Boswell was drawing up, in 1776, a legal 
document which excluded all heirs female 
from the inheritance of a certain landed 
property, Dr. Johnson opposed the proceed- 
ing; and, when Boswell pleaded ancient 
Scottish traditions, Johnson said: ‘‘Women 
have natural and equitable claims, as well 
as men; and those claims are not to be 
lightly superseded or infringed. When 
fiefs implied military service, it is easily 
discerned why females could not inherit 
them, but that reason is at an end. As 
manners make laws, manners likewise re- 
peal them.” 

It is the weakness of the stock arguments 
against Woman Suffrage that they are main- 
ly based, like those of Boswell, on the sur- 
vival of atradition after social facts are 
changed. Reforms are not so often carried 
by pitched battles as by an unconscious 
change of habits, an insensible abandon- 
ment of prejudices, a new atmosphere of 
thought. You can no more replace the 
American woman in the position occupied 
by the Turkish or Hindoo woman than you 
can put the bird back into the egg; all you 
can do is to recognize the altered position 
and accept the consequences. From the 
Boswell point of view each step is to be re- 
sisted, no matter how logically it follows. 
It was thought an innovation, in 1776, that 
a woman should be permitted to hold real 
estate in her own right. It may seem quite 
as great an innovation, in 1879, to let a mar- 
ried woman control her own earnings or to 
let any woman vote for anything. The 
same reply is always pertinent; in the words 
of Dr. Johnson, ‘‘As manners make laws, 
manners likewise repeal them.” 

It is not now the question whether Woman 
Suffrage would have been a project worth 
urging in the days uf Charlemagne or Scott's 
Ivanhoe. Any fcrm of popular govern- 
ment would in those days have seemed ab- 
surd enough; and Woman Suffrage simply 
incredible. But the novel measure wears 
quite a different light when proposed ina 
republic already a hundred years old, and: 
avowedly deriving its just powers from the 
consent of the governed. It becomes quite 
transformed when we consider it as applied 
to a race of women wno go unveiled and 
unguarded in the public streets; who study 
or teach in high schools and colleges; who 
practice law and medicine; who serve on 
boards of education and charity; who pub- 





lish books and deliver lectures; who hold 
real estate by a tenure as secure as that of 
men; who, even if married, control their 
own earnings and make their own wills, 
Grant that the woman of the feudal period 
would not have known what a ballot meant, 
if placed in her hands; that does not pre- 
vent the modern, civilized, Christianized 
woman from both knowing and using it. 

The strength of the Woman Suffrage 
movement in the United States of America 
lies in this, that every axiom, every posi. 
tion, claimed originally as applicable to 
American men, proves on reflection to be 
applicable to women also. Senator Hoar, 
of Massachusetts, once pointed out, in q 
speech, as a point which had greatly influ. 
enced his mind in behalf of this reform, 
that he had never heard a man argue against 
it for ten minutes without abandoning al] 
the fundamental principles of republican 
government. These principles have never, 
perhaps, had a better statement than in Dr, 
Franklin’s celebrated exposition: ‘‘That lib- 
erty or freedom consists in having an actu- 
al share in the appointment of those who 
frame the laws, and who are to be the 
guardians of every man’s life, property, and 
peace; for the all of one man is as dear to 
him as the all of another; and the poor man 
has an equal right,.but more need to have 
representatives in the Legislature than the 
rich one. That they who have no voice 
nor votein the electing of representatives 
do not enjoy liberty, but are absolutely en- 
slaved to those who have votes and to their 
representatives; for to be enslaved is to 
have governors whom other men have set 
over us, and be subject to laws made by the 
representatives of others, without having 
had representatives of our own to give con- 
sent in our behalf.” 

Had Franklin, with his usual astute wis- 
dom, designedly drawn his charter of polit- 
ical rights so wide that it should inevitably, 
after another century, come to include 
women also, he could hardly have succeeded 
better. Those who deny these propositions 
for men, or believe their practical working 
to have been a failure, will of course deny 
them for women also. The appeal must be 
taken from this minority to the great body 
of the American people, who stiil believe in 
a republicanism such as Franklin described, 
If there is any principle on which all our 
institutions rest, in the popular mind, it is 
that of the right of every adult person, not 
laboring under special natural disqualifica- 
tion, to take part in the government of the 
country. How valuable or influential a 
part the individual will take may depend on 
a thousand things—education, wealth, ener- 
gy, industry, worth; but no constitution 
can discriminate as to these things, and the 
effort to create inequality of rights on ac- 
count of them has, when attempted on any 
considerable scale, always led to practical 
injustice. Nor has this injustice ever been 
more obvious than in the cruel laws in re 
spect to women, now being gradually swept 
from the statuie-books of our American 
States, but never seriously modified until, 
within less than fifty years, women them- 
selves took up the discussion. 

Either one must wholly take issue with 
Franklin’s plain proposition, in which case 
one practically ceases to believe in republi- 
can government; or else one must maintain 
that the fact of sex is a special and hopeless 
natural disqualification for Suffrage. If so, 
where does the disqualification lie? Not in 
character, because it is generally admitted 
that women are at least the equals of men 
in moral rectitude. Not in occupations, 
for those of women are not more absorbing, 
or more incompatible with the knowledge 
of public affairs, than those of men. Not 
in inability to urge their opinions or to car- 
ry their points, for their critics usually con- 
cede to women an almost unreasonable te- 
nacity of will. Not in inability to form 
opinions, wise or unwise; and be it observ 
ed that it is the habit of forming opinions, 
and not necessarily their wisdom when form- 
ed, on which enlightened conservatives have 
always based the arguments for extending 
the franchise. For instance, Dr. Arnold, 
in England, said admirably: ‘It is in vain 
to say that questions of religion and politics 
are above the understanding of the poorer 
classes; they are not above their misunder- 
standing, and they will think and talk 
about them.”’ For ‘‘the poorer classes” 
read ‘‘women,’’ and you have the exact 
statement of the present demand. As pub- 
lic questions--war, slavery, free trade, civil 
service reform, temperance, socialism—are 
all at least within the misunderstanding of 
women, it is of absolute importance to the 
community that women should understand 
them, and all experience shows that there is, 
on these questions, no educational discipline 


like the ballot. 

When we seek the historic evidence for 
or against the capacity of women for public 
affairs, it is curious to see that those who 
doubt it are apt to look away from contemp- 
orary facts, and draw all their arguments 
from the nation where women have been 


most systematically excluded from direct 
power. The keen satirist Churchill has 


written the verdict on the French ‘‘Salique 
law,” in words which are of unsurpassed 
keenness and still full of instruction: 


**‘Women ruled all, and counselors of state 

Were at the doors of women forced to wait; 
Women, who've oft as sovereigns gcse the land, 
Bat never governed well at second hand.” 


—— 
—_ 
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Women can no more govern well at second- 
hand in Washington than in Paris; but, for- 
tunately, the fitness of many a woman for 
the direct guidance of thought and action 
makes itself felt through the press and 
through benevoleat organizations. Those 
of us who are in middle life received «ir 
first lessons in political economy from te 
tales of Harriet Martineau; and Mrs. Fa«- 
cett’s littke manual on the same subject is 
training the students of our high-schools 
and colleges. Garrison learned from Eliza- 
beth Heyrick his motto ‘‘Immediate, un- 
conditional emancipation,” and Mrs. Stowe 
retnforced it with an influence such as no 
man brought to bear. In the age that has 
produced Florence Nightingale and Mary 
Carpenter, it is quite needless to go for ex? 
amples of feminine influence to the period of 
Montespan and Pompadour. 

There apparently remains no hopeless dis- 
qualification that can be urged against wom- 
en, except the inability to bear arms. The 
fatal defect of this argument lies in the fact 
that it proves far too much. If women are 
to be disfranchised for want of military abil- 
ity, it seems logically clear that all other 
classes should be enfranchised only in pro- 
portion as their military ability is shown. 
The records of our medical department 
during the civil war, as tabulated by Dr. 
J. H. Baxter, show where this standard of 
enfranchisement would lead us. lt was 
found that of 1000 clergymen, 954 were 
physically disqualified from military duty; 
of the same number of journalists, 740; of 
physicians, 670; of lawyers, 544. On the 
other hand, of 1000 iron-workers, only 189 
were disqualified; of tanners, 216; of farm- 
ers 350. Even of the despised tailors, long 
the by-word of effeminacy, the majority 
were fit for military duty; but of the law- 
yers only a minority, of ‘‘able editors” only 
a quarter, of “‘sound divines” next to none. 
It is fair to ask, of those who apply this 
standard to women, whether they are pre- 
pared to accept its consequences—the virtu- 
al disfranchisement of the more educated 
classes, and the distribution of Suffrage ac- 
cording to physical ability alone? The na- 
tion, it would seem, never quite appreciat- 
ed the value of John Morrissey’s position in 
Congress; tried by this new standard, he 
was perhaps the only representative who 
had the logical right to be in his seat. 

And surely it is not so long since our 
great civil war that we have forgotten its 
memories, and lost sight of the military 
service rendered by women—service which 
generals and statesmen once so gladly rec- 
ognized. ‘Io begin with, as Lucy Stone 
once said, ‘‘The soldier risked his life for 
his country, but in every instance some wo- 
man risked her life that the soldier might 
be born.”” Then, in the early days of re- 
cruiting, who can forget the courage, the 
patience, the patriotism shown by women? 
And, as the war went on, the vast hospital 
service, the immense labors of the Sanitary 
Commission, gave at each step a fresh vin- 
dication of women’s usefulness in war. 
Mary Livermore, organizing in the Western 
cities her magnificent series of fairs for the 
Sanitary Commission, and then visiting 
camp and gurboat to distribute aid; Clara 
Barton, driving her wagon of hospital sup- 
plies upon half the battle-fields of Virginia 
—were they not serving their country in 
war time as effectually as the bounty-jump- 
ers and the deserters? The truth is, that 
all this basis of disqualification is as obso- 
lete, in these days, as was Boswell’s theory 
that women could not hold real estate be- 
cause they did not fight. As society grows 
more civilized, ‘‘that reason is at an end.” 
Walter Bagehot has well said that, ‘in 
these days, mind without muscle has greater 
power than muscle without mind.” 

It was said of the American Federalists 
that they had too much of the wisdom of 
experience and too little of the wisdom of 
hope. It is too common, | think, for our 
educated men to share this distrustful solic- 
itude; and we may well turn from it to the 
more manly hopefulness of Frederick 
Douglass, born and bred aslave. “I am 
willing,” he said, ‘‘to trust all the virtue of 
the community to take care of all the vice 
of the community; all its knowledge to 
take care of.all its ignorance. Therefore I 
am in favor of universal Suffrage, and 
therefore I am in favor of extending that 
Suffrage to women.” 

Tuomas WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


HUMOROUS. 


Why is a good wife like the devil? Be- 
cause when the husbandman slept she sewed 
tears, 


Paper is worth six cents a pound in Peru 
until if is made intomoney. Then it depre- 
ciates about fifty per cent. 


Economica, — Young wife (shopping)— 
“I'm giving a small dinner to-morrow and I 
shal want some lamb.” Butcher—‘‘Yes'm; 
fore-quarter o’ lamb, ’m?” Young wife— 


” 


“IT think three-quarters will be enough! 


“My! what a steep hill! And see those 
ten or elevea wretches packed in one wagon, 
that the poor, staggering horse can hardly 
draw.” ‘*Wretches? Them are all Chris 
tians, mum, going to the camp-meetin’.” 

In giving in his experience, the other 
night, an old California ’49er frankly ad- 
mitted that his life had been a failure. Said 
he, “‘When I left Indeanny to come to Cali- 
forny my whole ambition was to dig enough 














gold so that I could go back home and buy 
a tumblin’-shaft threshin’ machine and go 
about the country every fall doin’ custom 
work and livin’ on roast chickens. Now, 
here I am, and nary threshin’ machine yet, 
an’ even ef I had the machine my appetite 
for chicken is gone. I tell you, boys, my 
life’s bin a failur’.” 








GRAND OPENING 


Fine Boots and Shoes 


23 TREMONT ROW. 


EDWARD P. WHITE 


Has now in stock a most complete assortment of FINE 
BOOTS, SHOES and SLIPPERS for Fall and Winter 
wear. In our 


GENTLEMEN'S DEPARTMENT 


we have all the leading styles in Congress, Lace and 
Button; also Calf-leg Boots in London and French 
toes, with or without Tips, Machine and Hand Sew- 
ed, Single and Double Soles for Dress or Street wear, 
in Calf and English Grain, French Enamelled Leath- 
er, etc. These goods are made especially to our or- 
der by the leading manufacturers of New England 
and New Jersey. We are also prepared to show the 
Finest Line of Gents’ Hand wrought Slippers in Vel- 
vet and Beaver to be found in the city. The above 
are the newest designs, and well worthy of inspection. 
Also a great variety of Patent Leather, Calf, Mat and 
French Kid Pumps for Full-dress occasions. Our. 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT 


Embraces ail the leading styles in Pebble and Straight- 
grain Goat, Double and Half-double Sole for street 
wear; Fine French Kid Button or Side-Lace Opera 
or Box-toe or Plain French, with or without French 
Heels for Dress. We are prepared to state that we 
have the finest styles and most complete assortment 
of Ladies’ Slippers, Newport Ties and Button Shoes 
to be found in New England. We are the only House 
who can and will sel! a Ladies’ French Imported Pat- 
tern Slipper in Blue and Cherry inlaid for $1.50; 
Ladies’ Curacoa Kid Three-strap Velvet trimmed 
Slips, $1.50; French Kid Opera Slips, $1.50; Ladies’ 
French Kid Opera Newport Ties, $1.75. In the 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S DE- 
PARTMENT 


Our stock embraces all the different kinds in Calf, 
Goat, Kid, either for Dress or School wear. Our 
School Boots are a Specialty, being made of Fine 
French Calf with Heavy Double Soles and Low Broad 
Heels, and warranted to stand the wear and tear that 
such goods are daily subjected to. We have also a 
Fine Tampico Pebble Goat, made with the Sole- 
leather Tip. New York make, $2 for Misses’ and $1,50 
for Child's sizes, in all the different widths, from slim 
tofull. Our 


BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ DEPART- 
MENT 


isalso complete. Among the many kinds are the 

Boys’ and Youths’ Calf and Heavy English-Grain 

Tap-Sole Bals, and Fine Calf Button for Dress wear. 
4w4l 


A FINISHED MUSICAL EDUCATION 
THE N. E. CONSERVATORY, 


BOSTON, 
Employing 75 Eminent Professors, 


Has an unequalled reputation for furnishing a Come= 
plete Musical Education at merely 
nominal rates, combined with rare 
collateral advantages. 


In connection with the above is a well appointed 
Music Store, in Music Hal! entrance, where a full 
stock of Vocal and Instrumental Music is kept con- 
stantly on hand. ‘The GENERAL PUBLIC, as well as 
TEACHERS and STUDENTS, can be assured of uniform, 
courteous and prompt attention. The whole stock 
will be carefully classified. 

Special rates made to Teachers and Students, 

New England Musical and 
Literary Bureau, 


Hasalargelist of Lecturers, Singers, Instru- 
mentalists, Headers and Combinations 
for supplying Lyceums. 


(2 For Circulars of any of the above, 
Address E. TOURJEE, 
ly34. Music Hall, Boston. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Near Philadelphia. Under care of Friends. Both 
sexes admitted and receive the same degrees. College 
courses, Classical, Scientific, English; Normal De- 
partment: Preparatory and Model schools. 

For particulars address, 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. 1y25 


Furniture Sale! 
A 
LARGE 
AND 
SPLENDID 
STOCK 
OF 


Parlor & Chamber Setts, 


New and Elegant Designs at Prices 
Lower than can be found_elsewhere in 
the City. 


Draperies a Specialty. 
A general and Complete Assortment of 


FURNITURE, 


MATTRESSES, BEDDING, &C., 


At retail, 


Braman, Souther & Co. 


7and 8 Haymarket Sq., Opp. B and M Depot. 2m4i 























CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


FIFTY-SECOND YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 10, 1879. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with appropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Five years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 } to 1 o’clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,l. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 





Groom & Co., W. B. Clark, or by mail. ly7 
MRs,. EMILY J. F. NEWHALL 
—aAND— 


MISS LUCY M. NEWHALL 


Will open their Family and Day School for Girls 
at No. 83 Boylston street, on Oct. 1. 
ae of the principals may be seen dally from 11 
Teacher of Elocution, Mrs. Mary Gregory, a gradu- 
ate of the Boston University School of Oratory; Ger- 
man and Greek Teacher, Prof. G. T. Dippold, of 
Boston University; French Teacher, Mrs. Dippold, a 
native of Paris; Teacher of Music, Mr. Fred. H. 
Young. 
Pupils received in special branches. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirtieth Winter Session will open on Thurs- 
day, October 2, 1879, in the commodious new college 
building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital; Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 


2nse of material) to all matriculants of the year. 
‘or further information, Address 6m18 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 
North College Ave. and 21st St.,Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
lleges, 

The lectures of the seventh year began October 8 
1879, and continue to June, 1880. This Medical 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
apreliminary examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 

in Medicine and surgery as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical! education 
of women, was, jn 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united wlth Boston University School of Medicine. 

For afinouncements or information, address the 
Dean. 


I. T. TALBOT, M.D., 
66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., 1y40 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 


Miss Bates offers the “AtpHa” a perfect fitting un- 
dervest of all wool and merino, combining warmth, 
elasticity of fabric and durability; also her 


New Waist 


just perfected, which is the best substitute fou 
corsets of any waist before invented. 


Unison Corsets 


sets constructed on Hygienic laws for sale, and made 
to order. A variety of waists on exhibition and for 
sale. Measures taken and ladies fitted to corset 
waist or “Alpha” suite at their residences when pre- 
ferred, Send for circular, 

Room 7, 129 Tremont Street. 38 


THE NEW ABDOMINAL SUPPORTER, 


manufactured by Mrs. M. A. Kilgour, commends it- 
self at once to every lady suffering from weakness, 
ruptures or strains. 

‘or corpulency it has no rival, giving comfort and 
strength, besides holding the abdomen in the desired 
form. In fact, it is a perfect corset for the hips and 
abdomen. The increasing demand for this supporter 
is sufficient proof of its value. Invalids within the 
city proper fitted at their homes without extra ae. 
Ladies at a distance fitted with perfect accuracy by 
writing for instractions in regard to measurement. 
Price, Som $2 to $5; average, $3. 


ALSO CORSETS. 


A Combination Dress-Reform Corset. This is a 
new corset, thoroughly made, filled with the purest 
and most pliable whalebone, that will not break. 
Bust adjustable. Shoulder straps can be changed so 
as to make a most perfect shoulder brace when desir- 
ed. They are laced with elastic that will yield to the 
motion of the body; steels adjustable at the pleasure 
of the wearer; when worn without, the corset is soft 
and comfortable as a waist; when worn 1n, they are 
equal and, we claim, superior to any other corset 
in the market. This corset is accepted by the most 
radical patrons of the stiff, regular corsets, while all 
advocates of dress reform hail it with delight. The 
corset for misses, on the same principle, has no equal. 

Also Dress Reform Novelties, Garments, etc. For 
particulars call on oz address Mrs. M. A. KILGOUR. 
Combination Dress Reform Corset Co., 32 Winter 
street, Boston, Mass., Room F up 2 flights 


UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children. 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Be- 
duced Price List. mention 
ingthis paper. Agents wanted. 

atterns sold. 

Mrs. A. Fletcher & Co., 
6 East 14th St.,N.W.City. 

















HYGiENIC 








D. LOTHROP & CO, 
30.and 32 Franklin Street, Boston, 


Offer a very large ussortment of entirely new 
books, especiadly in the lines of brilliantly 
bound and %llustrated volumes and libraries, 
boxes and sets for very little folks, and large 
pictorial quartos for the older children. 


Bright New Books for Boys. 


Don Quixote, Jr., By Joun Brown Joun® 
Being the Further Adventures of Miltiades ‘Peter 
kin Paal, 4to. Lllastrated, chromo board cover, 
5O cts. 

Royal Lowrie; or a General Misunder- 
standing. By Macncs MERRIWEATHER. 16mo. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 

Royal Lowrie’s Last Year at St. Olare’s. 
By Macnus MerniweaTHeR. l6mo. Ill. $1.50. 

Boys of Brimstone Court (The), By Eiz- 
ABETH STUART PHELPs. With other stories by 
favorite authors. 16mo cloth, 75 cents. 

Forbes-Doolan Affuir (The). By author of 
“Detmold.’’ With other Stories, by favorite au- 
thors. 16mo, cloth. Illustrated, 75 cts. 

One of Mr. Bishop's best stories. 


Bright New Books for Girls. 


Breakiast for Two, A delightful and instruc- 
tive story. By Joanna H. Matruews. 16mo $1.25. 

The Dogberry Bunch, By Mary Harrwe.u 
CaTHERWOOD. 30 pictures, by Mary A. Latu- 
BURY, 16mo, $1.50. 

Christmas Pie. By Evita M. Baker. Ilus- 
trated with six drawings, by Miss LatTasury. 
Large 16mo, extra cloth binding. $1.50. 

A most delightful Christmas gift-book for grown- 
up girls. 

More Ways Than One. By Avice Perry, 
auther of “Esther Pennefather.”’ 16mo, 484 pages. 
Illustrated, $1.50. 

A story of singular beauty and power. 

Ruth Erskine’s Crosses, By Pansy. 12mo. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 

The third volume of the famous Chatauqua Girl's 

Series. It will add to the popularity of this already 

popular series. 


Beautiful Gift Books for 1880. 


The Princess Rosamond. (For Girls.) By 
GEORGE MacDona.p. Large illustrated 4to, 50 cts. 

Poet’s Homes, Vol, El. Including very full 
biographies of William Cullen Bryant, R. W. Em- 
erson, Dr. Holmes, Col. Pau. H. Hayne, John Boyle 
O'Reilly, ete., etc. Fully illustrated. 16mo, cloth, 
gilt, $2.00, 

Our American Artists. First Series. By 8. 
G. W. Bensamin. Biographies of living American 
artists, with original drawings. studio sketches and 

ortraits. Especially for young people. Quarto. 
Zlegant cloth. $2.00. 

Christmas Snow flakes. Choice pictures and 
original poems by favorite American authors and 
artists. A large and very elegant 4to, fully illus- 
trated. $2. 

A very beautiful book of very beautiful poems. 
America, Our National Hymn. By Rev. 8. F. 

Situ, D.D. With exquisite illustrations, and an 

illustrated sketch of the author, 4to. gilt, $3.00. 

A book for every American. 

Wide-awake Pleasure-Book—F Chromo 
board covers, $1.25; full cloth, $1.75. 

This volume for the Holidays of 1879-1880 will be 
found more attractive than any previous volume, 
Out of Darkness into Light. By Mary 

A. Latusury. Eight original poems of the inner 

life, illustrated by the author with eight masterly 

full-page drawings, twenty —_ vignettes, an 

a beautiful and suggestive title-page. 4to, gilt, 

heavy plate paper. Price $3.00. 


4 e"Any book sent free of postage on receipt of 
price. Illustrated catalogues of over 800 volumes 
sent free on application. 

Address all orders to 


D. Lothrop & Co. 


Publishers and Booksellers, 
32 Franklin Street, Boston. 
3mo 


THE NEWEST MUSIC BOOKS. 
WHITE ROBES. 


A New Sunday School Song Book of unusual beau- 
ty. By A.J. Appey and M. J. Muneer. Price 30 
cents, for which Specimen Copies will be mailed. 
Examine this charming collection when new books 
are needed. Every song is a jewel. 








The neweat Operas are 
CARMEN, By Bizet. $2.00. 
FATINITZA. By Suppe. $2.00, 
DOCTOR OF ALCANTARA, 

new and enlarged edition. $1.50. 
BELLS OF CORNEVILLE. By Planquette. 


Eichberg, 


$1.50, 
PINAFORE. Gilbert and Sullivan. 50 cents, 
SORCERER, ” aa $1.00 


The newest Church Music and‘Singing Schoo) Books 
are 

VOICE OF WORSHIP. L, O. Emerson, $9.00 
per dozen. 

TEMPLE. Dr. W. O. Perkins. $9.00 perdozen. 

The newest voice Training Book is 

EMERSON’S VOCAL METHOD. = $1.50 
Compact, complete and useful either for private 
pupils or classes. 


A new Anthem Book is nearly ready. 
The Musical Record is always new. $2.00 per year 
6 cents per copy. 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., 


Boston. 
That Books were never sold at so low prices as they 


are now offered at by the proprietors of the new 
Book Mart,OPPOSITE THE OLD SOUTH CHURCH. 


30,000 


Volumes of Standard Books in all departments of 
Literature, comprising the cream of three insolvent 
Book estates (Lovertne’s, Dustin, Gitman & Co.'s, 
Sam’s WALKER’S) are arranged on the shelves in sec- 
tions, priced from 


25 CTS. TO $3. 


Purchasers can select at their leisure, and every 


BOCKS! BOOKS! 


AT BOTTOM PRICES! 


THE OLD SOUTH BOOKSTORE, 


303 & 305 Washington Street, 
ES" Opposite the.“Old South.” jai 


Catalogue in preparation {§Sent free. STAR: = 


Under the management of Mr. C. A. NELSON, late 
with A. Williams & Co., and Mr. WM. B. ROPES, 
late with Henry A. Young & Co. 


303 & 305 Washington St.. 








Jules Verne’s Last and Best. 
The Tribulations of a Chinaman in 
China. 
Just issued in Paris, and translated from the Frenc 
by Miss Virernia Cuamptin. Cloth, $1.00; paper 


50 cents. 
“A wealthy and wonderfully healthy young Nabob 
of China is made the subject of these Pipa ations,’ 
and in his inimitable and graphic style the peculiar 
writer portrays their humorous effect., The book is 
intensely interesting and amusing; many of the po 
ular features of the day, such as the Phonograph, 
Captain Boyton in his Rubber Suit, Life Insurance 
Companies, Banking Speculations, Advertising 
Schemes and various other eccentricities of the times, 
being woven into the narrative.” 


MR. PHILLIPS'S GONENESS. 


A tale of wedded love. By James M. Baitey. “‘The 
Danbury News Man.” Author of England from a 
Back Window,” “They All do It,” “Life in Dan- 
bury,” etc. 12mo., cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


A TIGHT SQUEEZE. 


The adventures of a gentleman who, on a wager of 
ten thousand dollars, undertook to go from New 
York to New Orleans in three weeks, without mon- 
ey or the assistance of friends. 12mo,, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 

In Press for early issue. 


“ : s 
The Breaking Waves Dashed High.” 
(The om Fathers.) By Mrs. Feric1a HEMANS. 
With full page and initial illustrations. 4to, full 
gilt, $1.50. Uniform with 
“NEARER MY Gop To Ture.” “On, WHY SHOULD 
THE Spirit OF MortTat BE Provup." “ABIDE 
WITH Me.” ‘Rock or AGEs.” 


The Vagabonds, 


By J.T. Trowpriver. A presentation edition of 
this popular poem, With illustrations by F. 0. C. 
DaRLEY. 4to, full gilt, $1.50. 

Four Months in a Sneak-Box. 
A Boat Voyage of 2,400 Miles down the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers, and along the Gulf of Mexico, 
by NaTHANIEL H. Bisuor, author of “Voyage of a 
Paper Canoe,” etc. 

Camps in the Caribbees. 
A naturalist’s adventures and discoveries in the 
West India Islands. By Freep A. OBER. 


Room for One More. 
By Mary Tuacuer Hieainson. With full page 
illustrations by Mrs. Lucy G. Morse. 16mo, cloth. 
Young Joe, and Other Boys. 
By J. qT, TROWBRIDGE. 16mo, illustrated. 
Roderick Ashcourt. 
By Dante. Wise, D. D. 16mo, cloth, illustrated 
1,00; being the third volume of the Winwood 
Cliff Stories. 
Going South; 
OR, YACHTING OVER THE ATLANTIC COAST 
By OLiver Optic; being the fourth volume of the 
Movell Great Western Series. 16mo, cloth, $1.50, 
agellan ; 
OR, THE FIRST VOYAGE AROUND THE 
WORLD. By Geo. M. Tow e; being the thirdin 
the series of Young Folks’ Heroes of History. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Castle Foam; 
OR, THE HEIR OF MEERSCHAUM. By H. W. 
Franca. 
Shakspeare : 
A Biographic Aisthetic Study. By Gro. H. Ca.- 


VERT. 

Short Studies of American Authors. 
By T, W. Hiaernson. 

Practical Hints on Wood Engraving. 
For the instruction of Reviewers and the Public 
By W. J. Linton. 





Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and sent 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. Catalogues 
mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 
NEW BOOKS. 


Sealed Orders, and Other 
Stories. 


By Exizaseta Stuart PuHEps, author of “The 
Gates Ajar,” ‘“‘Avis,”’ etc. 1 vol., 1@mo, $1.50. 
Mies Phelps is one of the most skilful and popular 

of short story writer-. In this book she has grou 

a number of stories of great power and surprising in- 

terest, making one of the most engaging volumes the 

season wili bring. 


Old Friends and New. 


By Saran O. Jewett, author of ‘‘Deephaven,” and 
$125 Days.” ‘Little Classic” style. 1 vol. 18mo, 
1,25. 





Acollection of short stories and sketches, describ- 
ing interesting or singular characters and modes of 
life so skilfully, yet so simply and naturally, as to en- 
gage the readers attention profoundly and delight- 
fully. 


The Twins of Table Mountain, 


And Other Sketches. By Bret Harre. Including, 
besides the title story, “An Heiress of Red Dog, 
“The Great Deadwood Mystery,” “A Legend of 
Sammtstadt,” and *'Views from a German Spion.” 
“Little Classic” style. 18mo, $1.25 


In his special fleld. to which, in part, this book be- 
longs, Bret Harte has no rival as a writer of short 
stories and sketches. 


The Little Classics. 


A new edition of the original Li'tle Classicr, in 
eight volumes 16mo. Uniform with the ‘‘Riverside 
Classics.”’ Sold only in sets. $12.00. 

A very desirable edition of this widely popular 
series of short Stories, Sketches, and Poems. 


Mrs, Whitney’s Stories. 


*Faitn Gartney’s GIRLHOOD, 


Hituerto: A Story oF YESTERDAYS, 


. 
PATIENCE STRONG'S OUTINGS, 


THe Gaywortuy’s, 


A new edition of these popular stories, in uniform 
style with Mrs. Whitney’s other stories: ‘Leslie 
Goldthwaite,"’ “Real Folks,’’ etc. By the Reduction 
in ete of ‘The Other Girls,”’ all the stories are now 
published at a uniform price of $1.50 per volume. 


Fireside Edition of Emerson. 


Including the works contained in the *‘Little Classic” 
edition of Mr. Emerson's writings, and printed 
from the same beautiful plates, on fine paper, with 
large margin. Sold only in sets. 5vols. 16mo, $10.00. 


Fireside Edition ot Hawthorne, 


Uniform with the Fireside Edition of Emerson. Com- 
plete in 12 vols., 16mo. Sold only in sets. $20.00. 


Breathings of the Better Life. 


Edited by Lucy Larcom. A new, revised and en- 
larged edition of this sterling book. ‘‘Little Clas 
sic’ style. Price reduced to $1.25. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston 
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NAMES OF REGISTERED WOMEN. 


WAKEFIELD. 
The following are the names of thirty- 
four women already registered in Wakefield : 
Mrs. Calista A. Winship. 
** Ada L. Young. 
* Sara L. Whittemore. 
“* Carrie D. Mansfield. 
‘* Eliza A. Thomas. 
Miss M. Annie Warren. 
Mrs. Henrietta Teague. 
«* Katherine W. Ransom. 
« Cora B. Hawkes. 

Miss Alice A. Alexander. 
«* Laura E. Flagg. 

Mrs. Laura P. Flagg. 

‘* Florence J. Maddock. 
Lillie E. Hill. 

** Clara A. Day. 

“ Emily J. Westgate. 

‘* Mary J. Ripley. 

* Anna H. Perham. 

‘* Maria A. Winship. 

« Ella Bragg. 

** Annie E. Eaton. 

*« Eliza A. Ramsdell, 

“ Ada R. Kelton. 

‘ Elizabeth C. Litchfield. 

Miss Lidia A. Hutchinson. 

*« Ellenora Hutchinson. 

Mrs. Lucy H. Dearborn. 

Miss Eunice A. Wiley. 

Mrs. Martha W. Eustis. 

‘* Mary A Hardy. 
** Viva L. Kilgore. 
‘* Maria L. Eaton. 
«* N. Thayer. 

Miss Mary J. George. 

The first twenty-one names were append- 
ed toa letter, written by Mrs. C. A. Win- 
ship, asking for taxation and registration, 
and sent to the Assessors on July 4, 1879. 

The Wakefield Citizen and Banner in not- 
ing the fact, speaks of the women as “‘rep- 
resenting intelligence, culture and high so- 
cial position.” 

AYER. 


We give below the names of the Ayer la- 
dies who have been qualified to vote for 
School Committee. Who know better the 
wants of the school children than the moth- 
ers? But we had the impression that there 
would have been more in town that would 
have taken this opportunity. Nevertheless 
this isa good beginning and another year 
may bring out as many more. We were 
disappointed in not seeing among the list 
the name of Mrs. Chick and others of our 
talented ladies. We hope the time is not 
far distant when we canchronicle the name 
of some worthy lady a member of our School 
Board.—TZurner’s Public Spirit. 

Mary F. Willis. 

Mary J. Bancroft. 

Sarah C. Fletcher. 

Clara Bancroft. 

Marietta M. Woolford. 

Mary 8. Tarbell. 

Emeroy H. Hayward. 

Phebe B. Bancroft. 

Anna Bancroft. 

Martha P. Cooper. 

Arvilla A. Spaulding. 

NEWBURYPORT. 

The following is alist of the names of 
the women who are now registered as voters 
in this city. It does not include all the wo- 
men who may be entitled to vote, as it has 
been decided that women who shall have 
paid any property tax may vote without 
paying a poll tax.—Semi Weekly Germ. 

Sarah J. Spaulding. 

Mary Y. Spaulding. 

Mary A. Goodwin. 

Anna L. Coffin, 

Mary L. Welch. 

Lydia A. Forbes. 

Orinda H. Thompson, 

Cornelia N. Beckley. 

Susan E. Pike. 

Louisa 8. Bartlet. 

Mary Louise Bartlet. 

Mary Jane Andrews. 

Lettice B. Batchelder. 

Ann P. Bassett. 

Liizabeth T. Tilton. 

Elizabeth H. Kimball. 

Frances E. C. Horton. 

Nellie M. Rideout. 

Elizabeth Kimball. 

Margaret M. Stone. 

Elizabeth 8. Thurston. 

Cornelia P. Stone. 

Lucy H. Balch, 

Charlotte C. Smith. 

Sarah Carter. 

Fannie Dixon. 

Elizabeth W. Cheney. 

Mary E. Estes. 

Mary E. Currier 

Jare Andrews, 

Eliza A. Pike. 


* Ann P. Lander. 


Emma M. Lander. 
Sarah B. Chute. 
Sarah E. Bassett. 
Frances Kemp Ray. 
Louise T. Batchelder. 
Salome D. Hambleton. 
Elizabeth Le B. Wills. 
Sarah J. Shackford. 
Lucy Low. 
Lydia J. 8. Balch. 
Lydia H. Wood. 
Mary E. Tilton. 
Julia H. Cleaveland. 
Juliana C. Cleaveland. 
Mary Ellen Cogswell. 
Martha P. Lunt. 
Elizabeth M. Stone. 
Elizabeth L. Withington. 
Ellen 8. Clark. 
Hannah B. Smith. 
Sarah A. Simpson, 
Ellen Frothingham. 
Annie A. Currier. 
Priscilla G. Craig. 
Helen M. Currier. 
LOWELL. 


The following is alist of the females who 
have been assessed a poll tax this year at 





their own request in order that they may 
vote for School Committee at the next-city 
election: 
Warp 1. z 
Celestia P. Chase. 
Warp 2, 
Frances F. Cumnock. 
Mary W. Eno. 
Lucinda Heald. 
Nellie M. McAlvin. 
Belinda H. Stevens. 
Elizabeth O. Taylor. 
Elizabeth A. Whitmore. 
Sophia P. Wetherbee. 
Ella P. Judkins. 
Maria H. Parker. 
Helen A. Whittier. 
Warp 3. 
Alice M. Clark. 
Susan W. Dyar. 
Sarah E. Gove. 
Mrs. 8. A. Scripture. 
Fannie A. Scripture. 
Martha M. Scripture. 
Isabel M. Scripture. 
Warp 4. 
Huldah W. Flint. 
Laura E Glidden. 
Josephine Sheldon. 
Ida Sheldon. 
Grace Wood. 
Abby A. Wood. 
Helen M. Hunt. 
Gertrude Sheldon. 
Warp 5. 
Lucy C, Coburn. 
Cornelia M. Davis. 
Laura J. Gould. 
Annie 8. Harlow. 
Clara A. Hanaford. 
Ellen M. Holden. 
Sarah J. Johnson. 
Maria D. Kelley. 
Sarah F. Morey. 
Matilda J. Marsh. 
Charlotte E. Page. 
Mary F. Ward. 
Mary A. Webster. 
Frances M. Webster. 
WARD 6. 
Elizabeth A. Balch. 
Mary E. Corbett 
Helen M. Chalifoux. 
Lydia A. Gammel. 
Persis E. Gove. 
Abby Gilman. 
Harriet H. Heard. 
Amanda M. Hadley. 
Helen A Haggett. 
Anne Richardson. 
Anne B. Richardson. 
Elizabeth O. Robbins. 
Mary E. Wight. 
Eliza T. Brayley. 
Alice J. Chase. 
Sarah J. Gilman. 
Emily Hardman. 
Frances E. Hardman 
Clara W. Harwood. 
Martha W. Howe. 
Mary E. Way. 
Harriet Eliza Talbot. 


NEWTON, 


Elizabeth W. W. Lane. 
Mary N. Wetherbee. 
Angeline H. Buckingham. 
Eliza J. Leland. 

Ellen D. Jackson. 
Cornelia W. Jackson. 
Hannah Allen. 

Eliza A. Park. 

Flora D. Sampson, 
Emma J. Earle. 

Mary F. Snow. 

Mary E. Woodford. 
Adelaide L. Gilman. 
Harriet H. Stone. 


NEWTONVILLE. 


N. Gertrude Bean. 
Georgiana P. Hovey. 
Ella r Pulsifer. 
Mary E. Cole. 

Mary A Adams. 
Elizabeth L. Bean. 
Sarah Locke. 
Charlotte M. Towne. 
Charlotte M. Blanchard. 
Martha K. Jones. 
Eleonora G. Smead. 
Amalia A. Smead. 
Frances G. Howe. 


WEST NEWTON. 


Sarah M. Davis. 
Livina B. Urbino, 
Rebecca Carroll. 
Sarah Mead. 

Kate A. Mead. 
Blanche Howland. 
Julia 8S. Burrage. 
Nelly B. Allen. 
Mary J. Pickering. 
Sarah H. Newell. 
Elizabeth H. Newell. 
Sarah H. Warren. 
Catharina B. Lambert. 
Ella Bates. 

Clara E. Capen. 
Almira F. Cook. 
Adella Elder. 
Margaret L. Thacher. 
Lucy E. Davis. 
Carrie B. Allen. 
Fanny B. Allen. 
Lucy A. Wadsworth. 
Mary E Wadsworth. 
Sarah B. Wheeler. 
Calista S. Wood. 
Abby A. Davis. 


AUBURNDALE. 


Sarah L. Kingsley. 
Levinia E. Brown. 
Pemelia H. Failey. 
Mary D. Cole. 


NEWTON CENTER. 


Sarah D. Farrar. 
Lizzie L. Smith. 


ROCKLAND. 


Lanna Shaw. 
Rebecca Collins. 
Sarah C. Trumbul. 
Sara A. Loud. 
Harriet Turner. 
Hulda B. Loud. 
Mellissa C. Smith, 
Mary L. Smith. 
Emma E. Lewis. 





Emma E. Burgess. 

Sarah E. Bird. 

Marietta D. Howland. 

Britannia A. Newell. 

Ellen M. French. 

Mary D. Dunbar. 

Alice M. Lovell. 

Susan Wheeler. 

Emeline Tirrell. 

Anna D. Poole. 

Mary R. Burrell. 

Arabella Torrey. 

Eurilla A. Poole. 

Clara A. Wheeler. 

Maria Jenkins. 

Martha B. Foster. 

Amanda M. Gardner 

Amelia Poole. 

Charlotte H. Mann. 

Mary R. Jenkins. 

Maria F. Lowell. 

Abbie A. Shaw. 

Ada F. Wheeler. 

Fannie M. Kelly. 

Mary P. Shaw 

Emily R. Holbrook. 

Abbie M. Merserve. 

Anna Reed. 

Angela Collins. 

Angelina G. Gardner. 

Martha Reed. 

Julia A. M. Winslow. 

Betsy C. Shaw 

Mary D. Crowell. 

Lydia F. Baker. 

Abigail 8. Turner. 

Nancy 8. Culver. 

Lydia J. Holbrook. 

Fidelia A. Estes. 

Susannah P. N. Babcock. 

Eprrors JouRNAL:—I send you as re- 
quested in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL a list of 
names of such women who applied for reg- 
istration before and on the 15th of Septem- 
ber last. There are many more who would 
have done so had there been more time, but 
they are now full of regret, and have per- 
haps learned a lesson which will prevent 
their ever being caught nappingagain. Can 
women who have paid atax on property for 
the past two years register and vote at the 
town meetingin March? I understood that 
they can, and so urge women of property to 
be registered before our annual town meet- 
ing. Will you be pleased to answer, if you 
can you will confera favor on yours re- 
spectfully, LANNA SHAW. 

Rockland, Mass. 
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SILVER WEDDING, 


Our friends, Mr. and Mrs. John Winship, 
of Wakefield, Mass., reached the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of their wedded life on 
Wednesday, Oct. 15, and the event was 
Guly celebrated. Lovely flowers and gifts 
of love were disposed about their bright 
home; and the bride wore the dress of pearl 
silk, in which she was married a quarter 
century before. On the supper table, near 
the fresh wedding cake, was a portion of a 
loaf of wedding cake, kept since the twen- 
tieth anniversary, five years ago, and it was 
found exceedingly palatable. After the 
feast, some beautiful silver wedding stanzas, 
sent by Rev. P. A. Hanaford were read 
then followed a happy social interview, in- 
terspersed with music. <A sweet little four 
years old guest gave great delight to all, by 
singing a number of merry songs to her sis- 
ter’s piano accompaniment, and afterward 
by her fairy like dancing. Ai the close of 
the festivities, near nine o’clock. Mr. and 
Mrs. Winship and some of their friends re- 
paired to the Town Hall, to visit the G. A. 
R. Fair, and there tistened to the addresses 
of Gov. Talbot and Lieut. Gov. Long and 
also to Julia Houston West's effective ren- 
dering of ‘‘The Lost Chord,” thus exper- 
iencing an added enjoyment to a day long 
to be remembered. T. 
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MUCH IN A LITTLE, 





The Progressive Friends, at their annual 
meeting, at Longwood, never fail to bear 
their testimony in favor of equal rights for 
women. At their late meeting they gave 
the following strong, compact, and neatly- 
put argument :— 

‘‘We renew our testimony against the in- 
justice which deprives Woman of a voice 
in the government. 

‘Men claim the right to vote on the ground 
that they pay taxes; women pay taxes, and 
men pass laws to prevent women voting. 

“‘Men claim the right-+to decide what laws 
shall be made, because they are required to 
obey them; women are compelled to obey 
the laws, and men prevent them from help 
ing to make them. 

‘Men claim the right to vote because they 
are citizens; women are citizens, but when 
as citizens they attempt to exercise the right 
to vote men fine them. 

‘Men claim the right to participate in 
governmental affairs, because they are hu- 
man beings; women are human beings, and 
yet, by law and force, are denied the exer- 
cise of that right. 

“This is monopoly; this is class legisla- 
tion; this is anti-republican. 

‘‘We demand for her the right of Suf- 
frage, and rejoice in the numerous indica- 
tions we see on every hand, that a public 
opinion is slowly but surely being formed 
which will insure the success of this re- 
form.” 


_ 
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SAN FRANCISCO NOTES. 





A Woman Suffrage Association of Cati- 
ifornia was organized at the First Univer- 
salist Church on the 9th inst. 

The day sessions were devoted to busi- 





ness and adopting a constitution and by- 
laws. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year 
were: Presidents, Rev. Ada C. Bowles; 
Vice-President, Mrs. E. C. Sargent and M. 
P. Sawtelle, M. D.; Secretary, M. E. Ed- 
monds; Treasurer, Mrs. L. H. Hittell. 

The evening was devoted to favorable 
lectures by Rev. B. F. Bowles, Mr. Fair, 
Mrs. Williams, giving her experience as a 
Gentile voter in Utah, Mrs. Foltz, Judge 
Swift and Dr. Sawtelle. The new Society 
starts with fine ability to sustain it. 

There is in San Francisco material enough 
interested in Universal Suffrage, to sustain 
two societies, and if Democrats and Repub- 
licans cannot work harmoniously let them 
labor separately; with mutual non-interfer- 
ence for their policy, they may both happi- 
ly arrive at the same goal. BETH. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


The Old South Bookstore advertise each 
week marvelous bargains, and their adver- 
tisements are of great interest to book-buy- 
ers and the general public. Prices are just 
as named and astonishingly low. It isa 
good opportunity to obtain standard works 
at your own price. 

‘‘More Ways Than One,” by Alice Perry. 
The title seems hardly appropriate, though 
we cannot think of a betterone. It isa 
well-written, healthy, helpful volume. The 
aim is to prove that self-reliance and stead- 
fastness are supports and directions to many 
roads of happiness. It also aims to prove 
that content and happiness proceeds trom 
our own designs, not altogether the result 
of surroundings; from the exercise and di- 
vision of our own will power, of the divin- 
ity dwelling within us. The loving nature 
and strong individuality of some of its 
characters, especially the members of one 
family, absorb the interest of the reader 
throughout. It isan excellent volume for 
the young. 

H. H. Carter, 3 Beacon street, has a 
varied stock of common and dainty writing 
materials, to which we invite attention. tt 
is the best place in the city to obtain paper 
for school use at low prices. It will only 
cost ten cents to try a sample pound, All 
kinds of visiting and Christmas cards, ink, 
etc. 


We call attention to Madame Haley’s 
Wants among the special notices. She 
gives opportune advantages for ladies, es- 
pecially with large families, to save many a 
penny in dress-making charges. Ladies can 
learn the system at their own residences. 
For apprentices she offers a rare opportun- 
ity, as after learning they can obtain at once 
good wages. 


John & James Dobson while advertising 
new prices this week, are still determined 
to sell at small profits, evidently believing 
that in quick sales the most benefit is ob- 
tained. We can see but little advance in 
their prices, although carpeting has taken 
live strides into better terms. Their for- 
eign mats are also very low. Their stock 
is immense and it will repay investigation. 

Now that the restaurant connected with 
the Young Men’s Christian Union, has been 
closed, many will be glad to know that the 
Woodbury Cafe, 196 Tremont St., under 
Hotel Boylston, affords a comfortable re- 
treat wherein to supply the inner man, The 
proprietor aims to combine reasonable 
prices with the best of serving, his experi- 
ence for many years, demonstrating that 
cleanliness is next to godliness, in food as in 
other things 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club. Monday, 
Nov. 3, 7:30 p.m., reception to Mrs. Howe. 


The Moral Education Association will 
hold a meeting in Fraternity Rooms, Parker Memori- 
al Building, Appleton Street, on Friday, Nov. 7,7% 
p.m. Mrs.Abby Morton Diaz will read a paper on 
“Development of Character in Schools."’ The meet- 
ing will be free te all, and all are cordially invited. 


The Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, at 4 Wark St., aims to do for 
women what the Young Men’s Christian Union is 
doing for men. It hasa free reading-rcc=, free class- 
es, social entertainments, Sunday afternoon meetings, 
an Employment Bureau forthe higher employments 
of women. an Industrial Department and a Protec- 
tive Department. 

The Employment Committee receive applications 
every day between the hours of eleven and twelve. 
Persons seeking employment are required to bring 
written references. 

The Industrial Department receives for sale, upon 
a small commission, any articles of Woman's work, 
and solicits the patronage of all who wish to help wo- 
men to he!p themselves. 

The Protective Department concerns itself with the 
interest of working-women general'y, and provides 
the services of a lawyer, without charge, for those 
whose wages are unjustly withheld. Complaints re- 
ceived between the hours of three and five on 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. Membership 
to the Union,one dollar annually. 


Dr. A. B. Haynes lectures in Wesleyan Hall 
next Thursday afternoon, Nov. 6, on ‘‘Fistula.”’ 


A Widow having a home, but no family, wishes 
to correspond with a middle aged woman who favors 
health reform habits, and is capable of self-support, 
but has no permanent home. Object, to establish a 
companionship giving mutual aid and sympathy. 
Address, Box 34, Hopedale, Mass. 

Wanted.—The ladies to know that I teach the 
dressmaker’s square, only actual measurement sys- 
tem for cutting ladies’ and children’s garments with- 
out refitting. Evening and bridal costumes a spe- 
cialty. This system is used by all leading houses 
throughout the States. Lessons given Sy and 
evening, also at residences. Apprentices to learn 


dress-cutting, designing, trimming, etc. Wages after 
learning from $8 to $10. - - 


MADAME HALEY, 
25 Winter St.,, Room 15. 


James Notman, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


(Late of NOTMAN & CAMPBELL, Park Street.) 
STUDIO: 


99 Boylston Street, opposite Public Gar- 
den, BOSTON. 















































Studio elegantly fitted up. Operating and Dressing- 
Rooms all on first floor, so that sitters need not un- 
dergo the unpleasant necessity of climbing up stairs 
or going up in an elevator. 
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J. Elliot Bond, 


173 Washington St., Boston, 


is opening new styles and elegant colorings in 


CARPETING. 


Tapestry Brussele, and Extra Supers, at 75 
per yard; yard-wide =. ? certs. Thoroughly 
n 


OIL-CLOTHS 


in all widths, a specialty, from 25 cts, to $1 per yd. 
WINDOW SHADES 
On hand, and made to order, in any sty] 
at prices lower than ever before kaewn. o and coler, 
traw and Coir Mattings, Rugs, Mats and Coloreg 
Rug Patterns 1n great variety. 4itt 


CARPETINGS, 


BRUSSELS, 
= $1.25 to $1.50, 
TAPESTRY 
75 cts. to $1 00, 
EXTRA SUPERFINE 
75c. to 90c. 
MEDIUM ALL-WOOL 


50c to 60c. 
INGRAIN, 
2ic to 40¢, 


OIL CLOTHS, 
25c. to $1, 


RUGS, MATS, ETC., 


All at Lowest Prices, and warranted to prove as rep 


FRANKLIN CROSBY, 


96 HANOVER ST., near WashingtonSt, 
4w4l 


NEW CARPETS. 














We invite attention to our FALL STOCK, embrae- 
ing the Latest Designs and Newest Colerings rn 


WILTON, 
BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRY 
& INGRAIN 


CARPETINGS, 


From the Best American and English Makers. Pri- 
cesas low as those made by any other house for the 
class of goods we offer. 


LOVEJOY & CO, 
179 Tremont St, | 
THE 





Family Shoe Store, 
Washington, Cor. Winter St. 


Where every description of 
SHOES can be had at moderate 


prices, 


HENRY H. TUTTLE & CO. 


MISS MARCELLA BALLARD. 
Millinery, 


5 Temple Place Room 4 
” BOSTON. 424 
2 


ALEX. FLEISCHMANN, D. PH. 


62 Broad Street, Utica N.Y. 


will receive into his family some ladies desiring 40 
study GermaAN witha native teacher. Best refer 
ences. ; 432m 














CANCER, SCROFULA, 


Rheumatism, Catarrh, Dyspepsia, 
Female Complaints, Nervous Affec- 
tions, Humors of the Blood, 
and all Chronic Diseases successfully treated by 
R. GREENE, M. D., 
No. 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
Consultation Free, personally or by mail. 








CHRONIC DISEASES 


A SPECIALTY. 


F. E. CREENE, M. D. 


“The Specialist who devotes his entire 
attention to the study and treatment of this 
class of Diseases is able nof only to understand 
the causes, but to administer the proper and 
exact remedies to effect a cure.” 


Office, 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


Consultation Free, personally or by letter. 
9 to 4 daily; Sundays, 9 to 12. 
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